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UNORTHODOX REMINISCENCES 
By SIR GEORGE TURNER, K.B.E., C.B. 


The operating theatre ; the football field ; consulting room ; 
tacecourse ; the author is at home in them ail. 8 plates. 15s. net. 


FIVE SCORE 
By W. FORBES GRAY 


The study of a most interesting group of famous centenarians 
from an original point of view. With 8 portraits. 12s. net. 


BUILDERS OF DELUSION 
By HENSHAW WARD 
Examines frankly and wittily the theories, faiths, credulities 
which man holds on the main subjects of life. Ios. 6d. net. 


THE BIBLE IN SCOTLAND 


By Sir ANDREW MACPHAIL 
A shrewd and trenchant analysis of the bases on which 
scriptural teaching in Scotland is established. 38. 6d. net. 


Ready Wednesday next. 


SOWING GLORY 


The Memoirs of “Mary Ambree,” the English Woman- 
Legionary. Edited by P. C. WREN. Vivid and — 
This is truth which no novel can excel. 7s. 6d. net 


Ready Wednesday next. 


RUGBY FOOTBALL TO-DAY 
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by the author. 
gs. net. 
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By SINCLAIR MURRAY 
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DEATH LEAVES US NAKED 
By LEONARD HOLLINGWORTH 
A second mystery story by the author whose book ‘ The Body 
THE LAIRD OF BALFRIE 


By DUNCAN McLELLAN 
* Has the true savour of the times.’ Observer. 


Ready Wednesday next. 
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The author of ‘ Suan Fault ’ here tells a wholly ogi tale, 
abounding in humour and brilliantly executed. 6d. net. 


7s. 6d. net. 
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Each 3s. 6d. net. 
First Cheap Edition. 
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The “Saturday Review” Suggests This Week: 


[We hope that this page will keep our readers in touch- with the -best of the 
Theatre, Films, and Wireless programmes, and the books which. in our opinion 
are the best of the week.—Eb.] 


THEATRE 
GILBERT WAKEFIELD’S LIST 


NEW THEATRE, St. Martin’s Lane. After All, by 
John van Druten. Lilian Braithwaite, Celia John- 
son, Sydney Fairbrother. Intelligent, amusing 
little comedy. (Last weeks.) ’Phone: Temple 
Bar 3878. 

DUKE OF YORK’S, St. Martin’s Lane. London 
Wall, by John van Druten. Frank Lawton, Marie 
Ney. Similar in quality to After All. (Last weeks.) 
’Phone : Temple Bar 5211. 

PHGENIX THEATRE, Tottenham Court Road. Late 
Night Final, by Louis Weitzenkorn. Godfrey 
Tearle, replacing Raymond Massey. Dramatic 
exposure of American journalism. ’Phone: 
Temple Bar 8611. 

WYNDHAM’S, Charing Cross Road. 
Lady, by Edgar Wallace. Gordon Harker, Cath- 
leen Nesbitt. Amusing farce, with patches of 
puerile melodrama. ’Phone: Temple Bar 3028. 

QUEEN’S, Shaftesbury Avenue. The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street, by Rudolf Besier. Cedric Hard- 
wicke, Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies. © Still running on 
indefinitely. ’Phone: Gerrard 9437. 

GLOBE, Shaftesbury Avenue. The Improper Duchess, 
by J. B. Fagan. Yvonne Arnaud, Frank Cellier. 
Farce ; also still running on indefinitely. ’Phone: 
Gerard 8724. 

. JAMES’S THEATRE, King Street, St. James’s. 
A Trip to Scarborough, by Vanbrugh, as adapted. 
by Sheridan. Superb performance as Lord 
Foppington, by Ernest Thesiger in the wittiest 
play in London. Almost as many scenes as in 
Grand Hotel, with even quicker scene-changes. 
(Review next week.) ’Phone: Gerrard 3903. 


Frightened 


_NEW VICTORIA. 


FILMS 
MARK FORREST’S LIST 


LONDON FILMS 


THE RIALTO. Chemin du Paradis. The French 
version of the German picture ‘‘ Drei von der 
Tankstelle.’’ An excellent comedy brilliantly 
directed. 

THE NEW GALLERY. Transatlantic. Criticized in 
this issue. 

THE TIVOLI. 
week, 

THE CARLTON, The Smiling Lieutenant. Lubitsch’s 
clever direction of Strauss’s ‘‘ The Waltz Dream.” 

ASTORIA. ‘‘ Scandal Street.’’ This film was pre- 
viously shown at the Plaza. Not so good as the 
“* Front Page,’’ but an excellent newspaper story 
with George Bancroft. 

Daddy Long Legs.”’ This 

film was previously at The Tivoli. An excellent 

entertainment. 


GENERAL RELEASES 


Kismet. The screen version of Mr. Knoblock’s play. 
Chiefly remarkable for its direction, settings and 
the performance of Otis Skinner as Hadj the 
beggar of Bagdad. 

Animal Crackers. This is a piece of inconsequent fool- 
ing featuring the Marx Brothers. Slightly vulgar 


but amusing. 
Doctor’s Wives. A well-made picture on the usual 
Joan Bennett and Warner 


Bad Girl. Will be criticized next 


American lines. 
Baxter. 

The Easiest Way. See ‘‘ Doctor’s Wives.’’ Con- 
stance Bennett, Adolphe Menjou and Robert 
Montgomery. 


BOOKS TO READ 
LITERARY EDITOR’S LIST 


Skara Brae. By V.G. Childe. Kegan Paul. 31s. 6d. 

Unorthodox Reminiscences. By Sir George Turner. 
Murray. 15s. 

The Terror in Europe. 
Jarrolds, 21s. 
Visibility Good. By E. V. Lucas. 
Memoirs of an Infantry Officer. 
Faber and Faber. 21s. 
Every Man’s Bible. By W. R. Inge. 

7s. 6d. 

Ellen Terry and Bernard Shaw: A Correspondence. 
Edited by Christopher St. John. Constable. 
£5 58. 

More Essays of Love and Virtue. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 


By H. Hessell Tiltman. 


Methuen. 6s. 
By S. Sassoon. 


Longmans. 


By Havelock Ellis. 


NOVELS 


By Eden Phillpotts. | Hutchinson. 


Stormbury: 
7s. 6d. 

The Lost Valley. By Algernon Blackwood. Nash 
and Grayson. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Darby. By Martin Armstrong. Gollancz. 


8s. 6d. 
7s. od. 


Sado. By William Plomer. Hogarth Press. 


BROADCASTING 
WIRELESS EDITOR’S LIST 


Monday, September 21, 6.50 p.m. Miss Sackville- 
West will give the weekly talk on ‘‘ New Books.” 

Tuesday, September 22, 7.30 p.m. Mr. Desmond 
MacCarthy will give an Introductory talk to the 
series ‘‘ The New Spirit in Literature ’’ which 
will be given at 8.30 p.m. on Tuesday evenings by 
The Hon. Harold Nicolson, C.M.G. 

10.0 p.m. The first of a group of short programmes, 
‘* Mosaic,’’ which will attempt to combine music 
and poetry. 

Wednesday, September 23, 6.50 p.m. Mr. James 
Agate on ‘‘ Plays and the Theatre.’’ 

7.30 p.m. Sir Thomas Holland, K.C.S.I., K.C.LE., 
will introduce the series on ‘‘ Science.’’ 


Thursday, September 24, 6.50 p.m. Mr. John Pilley 
will talk ‘‘ On Being Scientific.’’ 

7.30 p.m. Professor Ernest Barker, Litt.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Political Science, Cambridge Univer- 
sity, will introduce the series ‘‘ The Modern State.” 

10.15 p.m. Mr. Derek McCulloch will read a story 
entitled ‘‘ The Plant,’’ by John Newton Chance. 

Friday, September 25, 6.50 p.m. The fortnightly 
talk on ‘‘ The Cinema ’’ by Mr. Cedric Belfrage. 

7.10 p.m. Mr. Gerald Heard, ‘‘This Surprising World.” 

7.30 p.m. The Rt. Hon. H. B. Lees-Smith, M.P., will 
introduce the series ‘‘ Education and Leisure.” 

10.0 p.m. Mr. Vernon Bartlett will give his weekly 
talk on ‘‘ The Way of the World.” 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


OVERNMENT has definitely proved itself 
(js0nger than Opposition in the Commons, 

and that in spite of a Budget which could not 
by any stretch of the imagination be described as 
popular, and which was by no means invulnerable 
as an instrument of taxation. There was, of course, 
some excuse for its faults, as it was hurriedly con- 
ceived and produced. But it must be said frankly 
that the best thing about the Budget was the heroic 
way in which the country quickly accepted the 
additional taxation. 


The failure of the Opposition was partly due to 
the fact that it had a bad case, as a great many of 
the proposed economies had been already agreed 
to by Mr. Henderson and his colleagues when they 
were members of the late Government. Their posi- 
tion, as I understand it, is that you can cut wages 
but not doles, in other words, the employed but not 
the unemployed ; which seems lacking in logic. 


But apart from this, Mr. Henderson is not a 
good leader. His abilities lie in organization, not 
speech ; and the fact that he absented himself from 
a debate on Monday, and failed to divide the House 
on Tuesday, when the resolution on the new taxes 
was taken, suggests that he is not quite certain 
either of himself or of his followers. It will not do, 
however, to underrate him; his real strength lies 
outside Parliament. 


Tariffs 

It is now generally agreed that tariffs are 
inevitable ; the only doubt being whether they come 
in this Parliament in October, or in the next in 
December. On general principles, the sooner a 
tariff is instituted the better, whether it is simply 
a tariff for revenue or the scientific tariff which Mr. 
Hewins has always advocated; but its imme- 
diate imposition seems, for practical reasons, to be 
impossible. 


Since Mr. Snowden could never bring himself 
to say the accursed word, a tariff means his 
resignation; and though that cannot be long 
delayed, it means in effect the break-up of the 
National Government, and that means in effect 
a General Election. I doubt if the country actually 
wants an election, but it will put up with anything 
rather than the present uncertainty. 


A great deal is being made of the idea that the 
Liberals will now be able to bring themselves to 
say the word Tariff without convulsions; and the 
conversion of Sir John Simon and the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce (a difficult pill for the 
Manchester Guardian to swallow) is cited in proof. 
But even allowing for the Liberal reluctance to face 
an election, the facts do not quite bear out the 
theory of wholesale Liberal conversion. 


The ordinary Liberal, I am informed, will 
readily agree to prohibition of imported luxuries, 
as Mr. Runciman suggests. But he wili not agree 
to give up Free Trade for Fair Trade, or a tariff 
of any kind, and that for a simple reason. If he 
gives that up, he has nothing to distinguish him- 


self from his Tory opponent, and you cannot very 
well fight a man with whose policy you are in 
complete agreement. 


Politicians and Poetry 


Mr. Snowden is, I am told, the first Chancellor 
of the Exchequer who has ever quoted Swinburne 
in a Budget speech. The politicians used to take 
their tags from Virgil or Horace; Milton was occa- 
sionally laid under contribution by Bright, and 
Asquith once quoted Wordsworth with effect. 


Mr. Lloyd George seldom quotes verse, or he 
might have found it difficult to resist ‘ The 
splendour falls on castle walls’ when he went 
duke-hunting before the war. Swinburne is, I 
think, new to Westminster; but luckily Mr. 
Snowden is no parodist, or he might have rendered 
the famous swallow song: ‘ O sterling, sterling 
flying south,’ as he thought of gold exports to 
Paris. 


India 


The Round Table Conference has resumed its 
discussions very much where they were left off. 
Everyone will welcome the participation of Con- 
gress and will hope that it will continue to the end. 
It is not unlikely that Mr. Gandhi feels in his heart 
that sitting on the Federal Structure Sub-Com- 
mittee is more constructive work than leading a 
band of boys and girls, like some Oriental Pied 
Piper of Hamelin to Dandi Beach to make _ indi- 
gestible salt out of sea-water. 


It is, of course, uncertain how far the sage of 
Sabermati will be able to divert his gaze from the 
abstractions of independence and concentrate on 
the technicalities of constitution making. He had, 
however, the advantage of a legal training in his 
youth, and this should stand him in good stead. 
It is, perhaps, inconvenient that his usual day of 
silence should be a Monday, choosing that day like 
museums in France for shutting up, but no com- 
mittee is any the worse for having some silent 
members, and that is particularly the case with a 
very large one. 


The Church and Economy 


It is a pity that the Church has not followed 
the example of the State in the matter of national 
economy. The ordinary parson and curate, of 
course, is under- rather than overpaid, but 
episcopal stipends rank with salaries of Cabinet 
Ministers and High Court Judges, and could have 
been similarly cut. Had the proceeds been 
promised to the Chancellor of the Exchequer as 
a voluntary offering, the effect would have been 
immense, 


It is probably a lack of imagination rather than 
intelligence that causes these opportunities to be 
missed, but missed they undoubtedly are. In the 
same way the Bishops made the revised Prayer 
Book a matter of principle, but when Parliament 
rejected it no sees were vacated on the ground 
of conscience. 


Advertising by Radio 

The suggestion is again being put forward that, 
in view of the need for economy, the Government 
should allow the B.B.C. to sell advertising through 
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the ether. This is, of course, done in America, 
where a talk on hygiene and health is, I believe, 
followed by a cultured voice exhorting you to buy 
Somebody’s Toothbrush. But the idea is frankly 
intolerable. 


Monotonous though the radio talks often are, 
one does not want the variety that would be con- 
ferred by the butcher, the baker and the candle- 
stick maker in search of increased sales. As an 
alternative, the Government had far better raise the 
price of the wireless licence from ten shillings to, 
say, twelve and six; or the B.B.C. could be charged 
for its monopoly. 


Spain 

The disastrous state of affairs in republican 
Spain was brought home rather forcibly to the 
British public last week when the Rio Tinto 
directors passed their dividend, whereas last year 
they were able to declare an interim one of 10 per 
cent. Sefior Zamora and his colleagues are doubt- 
less congratulating themselves on having made 
Spain safe for democracy, but if in the process they 
make the country unsafe for the foreign investor, 
its last state will be considerably worse than its 
first. 


Indeed, the Spanish extremists are already doing 
everything they can to ruin the national credit, for 
the telephone system in the Peninsula, which is 
an American affair, is the subject of repeated 
terrorist outrages. Meanwhile, the Cortes is only 
now beginning to discuss the draft Constitution 
in detail, and the deputies are sublimely uncon- 
scious of the growing anarchy. In these circum- 
stances, it is not surprising that voices are once 
more being raised in favour of another dictatorship, 
though things will almost certainly have to be 
worse before they are better. 


Disarmament 


Signor Grandi’s suggestion that there should be 
an armaments truce until the Disarmament Con- 
ference would seem to have much to recommend 
it, and I cannot convince myself that the French 
objection on the score of inconvenience is entirely 
disinterested. The truth, of course, is that the 
ordinary European simply does not believe that 
the politicians are speaking the truth when they 
protest their devotion to the cause of peace, and 
nothing short of some definite act, such as Signor 
Grandi has proposed, will convince him of their 
sincerity. 


For my own part, I am inclined to agree with 
the Italian-American thesis that reparations, 
inter-Allied debts, and armaments are but different 
aspects of the same problem, and the French desire 
to separate them seems to me to be doomed to 
failure. After all, we have attempted for twelve 
years to deal with them separately, and with con- 
spicuous want of success, so it would appear to be 
high time that another angle of approach was tried. 


Speed Records 


The Continent is pleased to regard us as a dying 
nation, but at least we can still go the pace. On 


Sunday the Schneider Trophy passed definitely 
into British hands, and a new record for air-flight 
was made; on Monday the Great Western Railway 
speeded up the Cheltenham Flyer, which is now 
the fastest train in the world, and on Tuesday 
beat its Monday’s record with a run of 77} miles 
in 59 minutes, or more than 80 m.p.h. from plat. 
form to platform. 


There are those who say that speed by itself 
is nothing; merely the means, not the end. To 
the detached philosopher, no doubt, that is true, 
but is it the full truth? Speed is not merely a 
symbol of a cool head and a cool engine, but of 
man’s conquest (so far as it has gone) of the 
inertia of matter. And that in itself is surely 
something, 


Sport 


The Rugby football season, which opened in 
earnest last Saturday, will be made more than 
usually interesting this year for two reasons: the 
presence of a South African side, the first to come 
over since 1912, when Morkel’s name was on 
everybody’s lips, and the enforcement of the new 
modifications of the rules. 


Of recent years the whistle has been heard much 
too often, and two of the new modifications made 
to obviate this are of especial importance. In 
future the hooker will be compelled to hook with 
his outside, instead of his inside, foot; and the 
winging forward will have to keep both his feet, 
instead of one, behind the ball while it is in the 
scrummage. The first new rule should go far to 
stop the monotonous cry of ‘* Never in ’’ and the 
second that of ‘‘ Off-side.”’ 


Jimmy Glover 


The late James Mackey Glover, Micky or 
Jimmy, to half Bohemian London of thirty or 
nearly forty years ago, figured in one of George 
Moore’s earliest novels, ‘ The Mummer’s Wife ’— 
and never quite forgave the author. ‘‘ Night after 
night,’ he told me on an evening when we Sat 
in his flat exchanging recollections, ‘‘ George 
would come to my rooms or I’d go to his, and 
I would have a few drinks, and he would ask all 
manner of questions about the technique of 
conducting. 


‘‘I’d known George most of my life. The 
Glovers, Moores and Shaws were brought up 
together in Ireland, and I was pleased, to help, but 
when I saw myself burlesqued or laughed at as 
Montgomery, the gawky conductor with the big 
nose, I felt sorry we had ever met. I think,’’ he 
added, ‘‘ George never knew any more about 
music than I taught him.”’ 


EDITORIAL NOTICE.—Contributions, which should be 
accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope, and Letters 
to the Editor should be addressed to the SaTURDAY REVIEW, 
9 King Street, W.C.2. 


Temple Bar 3157. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES.—The Subscription to the 
SaTuRDAY REVIEW is 15s. per annum, post free. 


Covent Garden, Telephone: 
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surely permissible as one approaches a 

seventy-sixth birthday and glances at the 
hundred and fifty substantial volumes of wit and 
wisdom, and, no doubt, occasional folly that repre- 
sent the past of the SaTuRDAY REviIEW on the 
bookshelf. If we are old enough to have outlived 
all our early and too many even of a later genera- 
tion of friends and contributors, we are still young 
enough to honour the memory of the great men 
who made this paper famous for plain dealing 
and plain speaking all over the Victorian world. 


; GLANCE backward, as well as forward, is 


Professor Saintsbury, and the greatest and most 
modest of all, Thomas Hardy, among whose con- 
tributions to the SATURDAY we are proud to re- 
member the most lovely of all his shorter pieces in 
the early days of the war. For the benefit of the 
younger poets who favour us with their works 
to-day, it may be recalled that ‘In Time of the 
Breaking of Nations’ was posted to King Street 
by the creator of the Wessex Novels and ‘ The 
Dynasts,’ with a stamped addressed envelope in 
case of rejection. _ 

In criticism, this Review has always preferred 


For half a century and more, the stern anonymity 
of these columns disclosed few secrets of the 
office to the outside world ; but now that the fashion 
has changed, and men insist on a label to the 
bottle, it may be interesting to draw the curtain 
back a little on the stage occupied by our prede- 
cessors. In the reproduction which appears above 
of a composite group of old members of the staff 
that has long hung in this office, the curious will 
discover Lord Salisbury—whose apprenticeship to 
the “jibes and flouts and jeers’’ of which he 
became an acknowledged master was served on the 
early SatuRDAY—and hard by the future Premier 
are Froude the historian, with Harcourt and 
Morley behind the skirts of Mrs. Lynn Lynton, 
the first but not the last woman who has added 
feminine wit to the somewhat masculine style of 
this Review. 

On the modern side of Bernard Shaw, the critic 

Osse peeps out to greet Cunninghame Graham, 
still an honoured and too rare contributor to our 
pages, with Baumann and Priestley and other con- 
temporaries in the flesh towards the left. The 
gallery is not, of course, complete, but it is a pity 
that the artist omitted two of the chief figures— 


the savoury to the sweet, and we do not 
propose to play traitor to our past. Apart 
from an alteration in price, almost the only 
change that readers will notice in future will 
be a page in which we shall catalogue the best (and 
occasionally expose the worst) performances of the 
week on the stage and in the literary world. And 
in token that we love hot water and free speech 
more than ever, we are setting aside two columns 
which will be devoted to controversy, in which 
antagonists will be allowed to debate any subject 
that lends itself to public discussion, so long as 
they hit hard and waste no time on compliments. 

For our part, we intend to follow the same 
course. We have not too often praised others in 
the past, and it would be quite intolerable even to 
appear to praise ourselves for having attracted so 
many great names to our service. But so long as 
meg care to think straight, to speak straight, and 
to ignore the consequences, so long-as truth is 
served, we shall welcome them either as readers 
or contributors, and we are proud enough to 
believe that we shall obtain the best of both in 
the future as in the past. 
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HOW TO SAVE ENGLAND—III 


Economy is only the first step towards restoration of the national health. 
The second is a necessary measure of political reform, which is discussed below. 
And the third is the inauguration of a constructive National Policy. With this matter we shall 


deal next week. 


OR years England has been living beyond 
Fie: means, said Mr. Snowden last week. He 

might have added that England, like some 
company promoters who have lately brought dis- 
credit on the City, has been paying dividends out 
of reserves or capital to maintain the appearance 
of prosperity. 

That, however, is not at the moment our point. 
What matters more than prosperity, either in 
appearance or reality, is the fact that every Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and therefore every 
Government has known the true position, but none 
has acted on it. Each has put up some fresh make- 
shift and coupled it with some little bid for popu- 
larity, and now the trick has been found out. 

They pretended that the hole in the national shirt 
made the shirt bigger. But it did not. It simply 
made the hole bigger, until there seemed almost as 
much hole as shirt, and the nakedness within could 
no longer be hidden. 

The change has come through the action of the 
banks, and has therefore been called the Dictation 
of the Banks. The term is absurd. A State can 
dictate to its subjects. A Church can dictate to its 
congregation. But a bank can never dictate to its 
customers, so long as it owes them money. It is 
only when they come to borrow money that it 
inquiries into their standing. And it was only 
when England went to borrow money on the 
Security of the shirt that the banks pointed to the 
hole. They lent the money because the flesh 
beneath was healthy, but the hole must be 
repaired. 

The real criticism that lies against the banks 
is not that they were too strict in this case, but 
that they had been too lax before. They had lent— 
and lost—so much money in doubtful security of 
the Hatry kind in the not very distant past that the 
ordinary man simply laughs at the idea that these 
great institutions are guided by a wisdom com- 
mensurate with their size. And they have sunk, 
still more recently, so much money in short-term 
loans abroad, to the detriment of their position at 
home, that the ordinary man has felt justified in 
questioning their foresight. These criticisms are 
well-founded, and more will be heard of them when 
this people turns from the immediate crisis to the 
problem of a permanent national policy. But at 
the moment these considerations are beside the 
point, and in so far as the banks questioned the 
methods of Downing Street finance they were 
right. 

In the long run, however, finance is simply the 
symbol and servant of policy, not its master. Our 
old State finance, based on the model set by Pitt 
and Peel and Gladstone, was not in itself unsound ; 
our new State policy has wrecked it, and has gone 
near to wreck the constitution. 

The foundation of the British theory of Govern- 
ment is “‘ No taxation without representation.’’ 
The implied corollary is ‘‘ No representation 
without taxation.”” But that is not true to-day, 


and everybody knows it is not true. The dole 
began as an experiment in industrial insurance; 
it has become an expression of social plunder that 
crushes him who gives and curses him who takes, 

Two reforms are not merely necessary but vital, 
In the first place the dole must eventually be 
restored to its proper actuarial basis. And in the 
second, those who through private and personal 
necessity are compelled to accept public support 
must be immediately disfranchised. Neither this 
State nor any other can tolerate the sick dictating 
to the strong, the bribed laying down terms to 
the briber. 

Every politician knows that this reasoning is 
right. But every politician intends to avoid this 
issue if he can, and to justify avoidance by a cloud 
of words about democracy. This is not merely 
nonsense but cowardice. 

Those who contribute to the running of the 
group, whether it be family or tribe or State, are 
entitled to a voice in its direction; whereas those 
who not only contribute nothing to the group but 
are maintained by the group are entitled to nothing 
but such support as the group can afford to give 
them. This is not so much a matter of political 
principle as of natural equity and common. 
sense. 

It may be impossible in the present economic 
crisis to abolish the dole altogether, for the truth 
is that many an honest fellow seeks work till he 
is sick at heart and empty of stomach, and finds 
that work of the kind he can do is simply not to 
be had. These, therefore, must be supported for 
the time being, since the alternative is starvation 
in a period of plenty. But those who are forced 
thus to accept public support must forfeit their 
title to political rights until they are transferred 
from the debit to the credit side of the national 
ledger. The position is hard, both for those who 
give and those who take, but the alternative is 
a canker at the heart of the State. 

A sound national and imperial policy will not, 
of course, leave it at that. It will attempt remedial 
measures to alleviate the lot of the workless on 
other lines—schemes of national and colonial de- 
velopment, and constructive work at home and 
overseas. 

There was much in the proposals put forward 
by Mr. Lloyd George and others in this direction 
that was impracticable, but there was also a residue 
that was definitely capable of being turned to 
account. It was the fault of the late Government 
that they were either unable or unwilling to sift 
the chaff from the grain; they thought it sufficient 
merely to throw a bone at the dog, and to leave 
it at that. This is not statesmanship, but the 
negation of statesmanship; laisser-faire plus mait- 
tenance in place of work is the most hopeless of 
policies. 

If we think out our national future on different 
lines we shall come through. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE RIDDLE OF 


N a recent leading article on the cost of living, 
] reference was made to the wide margin between 

the prices of British and foreign foodstuffs of 
all descriptions. A similar price difference exists 
in the case of a host of manufactured articles in 
everyday use, and a study of the causes of the 
disparity in both groups of commodities should 
furnish valuable data in relation both to the causes 
of our trade depression and its possible cure. 

The common explanation is that English goods 
must be dearer because of the higher level both 
of our wage rates and our taxation, but a brief 
analysis will show how often this explanation 
will not hold water. For example, American wage 
rates are higher than our own, both relatively and 
actually, but it costs much less to produce a 
motor-car in an American than in a British fac- 
tory. It is true that American costs are influenced 
by the fact that mass production exists on a much 
greater scale than is possible in the United King- 
dom, but even so the average wage per employee 
is higher. 

Again, the customary price of best English 
tomatoes is from 50 to 100 per cent. above that 
of the Dutch product, yet agricultural wages are 
higher in Holland than in Great Britain. In 
this connexion it may be noted that the domestic 
buyer of fresh fruit and vegetables who makes 
his purchase within a few yards of the spot 
where they are grown is often called on to pay 
top West End prices, an interesting sidelight 
on the way that price levels are maintained to 
the detriment of the consumer. But such price 
levels must ultimately also act to the detriment 
of the producer, since they diminish his sales, 
and there is no question but that the price factor 
is largely responsible for our purchase, to the 
value of tens of millions of pounds a year, of 
foodstuffs that could and should be produced at 
home. 

Here is no question of dumping; it is 
ridiculous to assume that the Dutch market 
gardeners of the Westland district should year 
after year continue to export their produce at a 
figure that does not yield them a reasonable profit. 
Again, ‘Argentina is not a ‘‘ cheap ’”’ country, 
yet its meat costs the British consumer much less 
than the British product, and while the cost of 
living in the United States and some of the 
Dominions is higher than in this country, they 
undersell us in canned fruit and vegetables. 

Perhaps a key to the riddle can be found in 
the watch and clock industry. The majority of 
timepieces sold in this country are made in the 
United States or on the Continent. Now it is 
possible enough that the German or French 
watchmaker may undersell us so far as wages 
ate concerned, but not so the American. The 
secret of the cheap watch and clock is mass 
production, and it is extraordinarily difficult to 
understand why large scale manufacture has never 
been launched in Great Britain, whose manu- 
facturers have demonstrated in the motor-car, 
motor-cycle and fountain-pen industries that by 
the adoption of modern methods and machinery 
they can combine excellence of merchandise with 


ENGLISH PRICES 


a competitive price. And, curiously enough, 
Sheffield is now turning out rustless steel safety- 
razor blades of the best quality at a price that 
is not only just slightly above that of the cheap 
and nasty Continental product, but is only a third 
of the price of the American article. 

Sheffield supplies one illustration of the fact 
that the higher price of the British article cannot 
be put forward as universally justified by higher 
wage rates. Another example is furnished by the 
British fruit and vegetable canning industry, 
which has within the past two or three years for 
pe first time been developed on a really large 
scale. 

Only twelve months ago, the average retail 
price of English tinned peas was at least half as 
much again as that of the comparable imported 
product. To-day that margin has been narrowed, 
and there can be no doubt that further price 
reductions are not only possible, but that they 
would repay both the growers and the canners.- 

There are, of course, certain industries, such as 
the Czechoslovakian boot and shoe trade and 
the Polish ready-made tailoring trade—both run 
on mass production lines—where the lower Con- 
tinental wage rates do make it possible to under- 
sell the British product. But apart from the fact 
that the quality of these cheap European articles 
is not comparable with the product of British 
factories, low wages do not provide the sole 
explanation. 

Scientific factory lay-out and business organi- 
zation also enter into the matter, and, on the 
whole, it is probably true that the foreign manu- 
facturer adapts himself more readily, and more 
willingly, to the requirements of changed social 
and economic conditions than the Englishman, 
whose policy continues to be characterized by 
too much of the take-it-or-leave-it spirit. And, 
as was emphasized only lately in the report 
of the Committee on Education for Salesmanship, 
our trade, especially our export trade, isstill greatly 
hampered by defective and out-of-date methods of 
salesmanship. 

For many years it has been a truism of American 
industry that under existing and prospective world 
conditions it is much easier to make a good article 
than to sell it, but British industry and commerce 
have to a large extent still to learn the lesson. Yet it 
vitally concerns our national well-being, since 
inadequate salesmanship means that the manufac- 
turer cannot sell the maximum amount of mer- 
chandise that his plant is equipped to turn out, 
with the result that his production costs have to 
bear an excessive burden of overhead charges. 
That in turn means a high selling price, which 
not only handicaps him in both the home and the 
overseas markets, but also leaves the home market 
open to the competition of the foreigner. 


ws NOTICE 
The attention of our readers is drawn to the 


announcement on page 379, where the new rates of 
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of intelligent members of the public during the 

last two years of Socialist misgovernment have 
been much the same as those felt by the occupants of a 
motor-car descending a steep hill with broken brakes. 
Powerless to act, conscious of the ever-gathering speed, 
they can only await the disaster they know. must inevit- 
ably overtake them once the corner at the bottom of 
the hill is reached. 

In the same way, during the last few days of crisis, 
we realize we have reached the corner, and have now 
emerged, shaken by our experience, bruised by taxation 
and other injuries, but still alive to take stock of the 
situation and of the formidable task which lies before 
us in undoing the blind damage of recent years. 

Already something has been done. Swift and 
dramatic changes have occurred. In the House of 
Commons the Socialist Government has given place to 
what is termed a National Government, but what would 
more accurately be described as a National Cabinet, 
depending upon Conservative support; while the 
Liberal Party, which throughout two disastrous years 
has kept the Socialists in power, has now become a 
united party in opposition to them. In the same brief 
interval of time the last bastions of Cobdenism have 
capitulated and the whole army of Trade Unionism, 
as represented in Parliament, has abandoned the battle- 
ground of free imports in hasty flight and declared for 
a tariff on foreign goods. 

Of such magnitude and importance are the dramatic 
changes that have taken place in a few short days, and 
the first thoughts of those who served under the early 
banner of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain must be of thank- 
fulness that, unless all the omens are false, they will 
shortly have lived to see the whole Empire pledged to 
the adoption of his policy, to witness the triumph of his 
prescience, and to gather in the fruits of his courage 
and self-sacrifice. 

Even he, however, would scarcely have foreseen the 
risks, so nearly amounting to ruin, which England was 
to undergo before her conversion was effected. Look- 
ing back upon recent years, it seems almost incredible 
to think that in the last ten years alone we should have 
spent £2,000 millions in the purchase of foreign manu- 
factured goods, all of which could have been made as 
well and as cheaply in this country by our own work- 
people under the shelter of a tariff; while to-day, for- 
sooth, we must needs be anxious suppliants to foreign 
governments for the loan of a mere £80 millions 
in order to ward off sheer ruin and afford us a 
breathing space in which to effect a further salvage 
of our financial and industrial wreckage. 

It is not, of course, by virtue of a single expedient 
that our situation can be restored, but by a series of 
scientifically co-ordinated policies applied with imagina- 
tion and resolution. The strong impulse and instinct 
of the country to-day is, surely, not to look back upon 
the past but to look forward to the future. What are 
the things we have to do? 

We have got, in the first place, to guide a big stream 
of loose international thought back into the more robust 
and fruitful channels of national endeavour. ‘The 
best internationalist to-day is he who will see to it that 
in the welter of the world’s difficulties, his own nation 
is able to stride sturdily along without asking prop 
or aid of any other struggling fellow. Then we have 
to enforce rigid economy and yet to restore our 
abandoned and shattered defences; examine with new 
and scientific eyes how best security—without which all 
else is vain—may be procured at once most effectively 
and most economically. We have to give to all our 
industries the same secure market which has already 
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transformed our once struggling and infant motor trade 
into one of the world’s premier industries, recognizing 
that we can no longer afford to pay twice over for the 
same goods, once to the man who makes them, and once 
again to the man who doesn’t. We have to put a full 
stop to that steady growth of aliens who, ever since 
1921, have been allowed to take up permanent residence 
in this country, to the detriment of our own workers’ 
wages and in many instances with even worse results, 
We have got to cut down, with a rigid hand, the gross 
extravagance of municipal government: we have to 
deal definitely and bravely with the economic warfare 
waged upon us by the Soviets. Finally, and more 
important than all, we have to direct, at long last, the 
flow of our trade into Empire channels and with our 
Dominions and Crown Colonies to derive mutual advan- 
tage from the great markets under our several controls, 

All this presupposes that a healthier realism has at 
last captured the minds of the public. If that is so, 
it is essential that this realism should not be confined 
to domestic and economic affairs, but should speedily 
illumine and inform the public’s outlook in matters of 
equal, if not greater importance overseas. With so 
many anxieties at home, it is not surprising that the 
public should have become apathetic in their attitude 
towards matters Imperial, but it is, none the less, 
imperative that in the general awakening to our 
dangers they should swiftly heed the situation in India, 
for India’s ills are the whole Empire’s ills and assuredly 
there can be no cure for England while the mind and 
body of India are sick. 

There exists in India to-day a financial crisis of little 
less urgency and gravity than that which confronts 
us here. There is in India to-day an agricultural crisis 
which is bringing ruin and despair to large tracts of 
the country. There is a currency crisis which has 
gravely affected the savings of the poor and the pur- 
chasing power of the people as a whole, while political 
agitation has been allowed to develop to proportions 
which not only embarrass Government, but distract 
officials from those remedial administrative duties 
which are essential at this moment for the welfare of 
the masses. 

In such circumstances it is hardly surprising that 
the Round Table Conference, now assembled in 
London, should seem, to so many: people in India and 
elsewhere, to strike a note of unreality, occupied, as 
it is, in dealing with issues which have little relation 
to facts or the urgent and instant needs of the people. 
No issue is before them which makes its main concern 
the efficiency and incorruptibility of the administra- 
tion: there is nothing which refers to the real interest 
of India, either for its good government ; for the welfare 
of the people; for the development of its agriculture; 
the diminution of its poverty ; only how best to placate 
Congress in a rebellious mood. A moment of acute 
economic crisis, moreover, and political tension is no 
moment for considering constitutional changes, whose 
results, even if they ultimately prove beneficial, must 
for many years to come gravely disturb the whole 
structure of Indian government and still further pro- 
voke communal anxiety and disturbance. We are too 
apt to forget that political changes depend, for their 
success, not only upon their character, but upon the 
circumstances and time of their introduction. This is 
rather a moment when all our energies should be bent 
towards the better government of the country; on the 
promotion and protection of its industries; on the 
rehabilitation of its metal values and on creating the 
structure of broad reciprocal trade between India and 
other parts of the Empire, thereby assuring to its 
primary industry the essential markets for its produce. 
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THE EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL 


HE creaking and straining system of the Dual 
| Monarchy revolved ponderously around the per- 
son of the aged Emperor. Francis Joseph had 
ascended his throne in 1848 amid executions, martial 
law and the rigorous suppression of revolt. He had 
sustained every kind of public tribulation and domestic 
tragedy. His brother, the Emperor Maximilian, had 
been executed in Mexico by a rebel firing party. His 
only son Rudolf, heir to the throne, had perished 
tragically in 1889. His wife had been stabbed 
through the heart on a jetty at Geneva by an Italian 
anarchist. 

He had never declared a foreign war he did not 
lose, nor bent himself to a domestic policy which was 
not evidently failing. In 1859 the fields of Solferino 
and Magenta had stripped him of north Italy. In 
1866 the battle of Sadowa had transferred the hege- 
mony of Germany from Austria to Prussia. Hungary, 

inst which he had warred with severity, asserted a 
challenging separatism in the heart of the Empire. 
Bohemia, which he would never recognize as a 
partner, chafed bitterly under his hands. 

However, he lived and thrived. He had sat on the 
throne for more than sixty years when King Edward 
VII died. At seventy-five he was not only well pre- 
served, but vigorous. He walked far; he could ride: 
his chief amusement was shooting boar and bears and 
deer. He had borne his bereavements stoically. He 
was jealous of his brother Maximilian; he did not 
leve his wife; he had been on bad terms with all his 
family, some of whom had incurred a public notoriety 
which by his rigid standards was beyond any pardon; 
he politely acquiesced in the existence of his nephew, 
the new heir, the Archduke Franz Ferdinand; but he 
could never forgive him for his love-marriage. 

General Marchenko, Russian military attaché at 
Vienna from 1905 to 1911, in memoirs which are a 
definite contribution to history, says that a colleague, 
Major von Bilow, the German attaché (brother of the 
German ex-chancellor, and afterwards killed in Bel- 
gium) remarked upon the Emperor’s troubles: ‘‘He is 
used to all that. Without a misfortune in the day’s 
work he would be bored.’’ Marchenko himself says 
that “the regarded his defeats and his reverses as sacri- 
fices to fortune.’’ A courtly, sagacious, crabbed, 
disillusioned old gentleman, reared in the purple, 
harassed from youth up by awful public responsibili- 
ties, with an ever-present consciousness of their 
inadequate discharge. 

In the ‘closing phase of his reign he had become 
almost an automaton. He discharged routine duties 
without pleasure, indeed with distaste, punctually and 
assiduously, literally from dawn to dusk. He rose 
usually at four in the morning, and, dressed in his 
old sky-blue uniform, drank his coffee at his desk 
amid official portfolios and files. His wish was to 
go to sleep not later that eight o’clock at night. 
He resented keenly all functions which interrupted 
this rule. 

When compelled to entertain company he dined as 
late as five or even six o’clock in the afternoon. 
Otherwise, although in Vienna the usual hour was 
between eight and nine o’clock, the Emperor took his 
evening meal between three and four. Alone upon his 
rocky pinnacle from which the tides of time had sunk, 
this venerable, conscientious functionary continued in 
harness pulling faithfully at the collar, mostly in the 
wrong direction, to the last gasp. 

A living picture of the Court is given by Baron 
von Margutti, who was for the last seventeen years of 
the Empire high in the Household. Francis Joseph 
lived in intimacy with a curious small coterie con- 
sisting of two septuagenarian ajdes-de-camp—Baron 


Paar and Count Bolfras, who was also chief of the 
military cabinet—and Baron Beck, seventy years of 
age in 1906, and perhaps the Emperor’s one trusted 
male friend. All these three men stood around the 
centre of power. They had dwelt there before most 
of Francis Joseph’s subjects had been born. Their 
lives were wrapped up in the service of the Emperor. 
Paar, ably served by younger men, dealt with all the 
questions, great and small, of etiquette and a large 
part of patronage. Bolfras presided over the court side 
of the military sphere; but he brooded over higher 
matters of policy, had constant occasions to give 
his advice, and indeed claims to have both counselled 
and planned in 1878 the occupation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. Beck, who had served the Emperor 
for fifty years in 1906, managed and looked after 
all the movements and public appearances of his be- 
loved master. He knew exactly how he liked reviews, 
manceuvres, inspections of camps or _ garrisons, 
and every non-political public activity to be con- 
ducted. He studied the imperial wants and idiosyn- 
crasies; he protected his sovereign from every kind 
of minor annoyance; he also no doubt supplied him 
with a stream of antiquated opinion upon military 
matters, for he had been in his day chief of the 
staff of the Austro-Hungarian army. 

Such was this ancient band of survivors, eminently 
Victorian, unswervingly faithful, who surrounded the 
very old but clear-headed potentate in whose person 
all the loyalties of a disrupting Empire centred, and 
against whose regime all its hatreds welled. 

The Emperor had one other confidante. Katherine 
Schratt, the daughter of a postmaster in Baden, 
near Vienna, had been in the ’eighties a successful 
actress. Francis Joseph admired her beauty, charm 
and humour. The Empress welcomed her. She 
became associated with the Court. For over thirty 
years she was the Emperor’s cherished friend. 
Whether at Schénbrunn or Ischl her discreet dwelling 
was always close at hand. Very early in the morn- 
ings the old gentleman would leave his palace by a 
private door and, walking by carefully secluded paths, 
breakfast with Frau Schratt, ‘‘always good-tempered 
and smiling,’’ in an old-fashioned room ‘‘with a white- 
clothed table, gay with flowers.’’ Here he found 
peace, happiness, and a window on the world, which 
none of his punctually handled portfolios would have 
given him. 

Frau von Schratt, as she came to be called, was 
extremely well informed upon all kinds of public and 
social matters. Ministers, bankers, nobles and actors 
found it wise and agreeable to keep in touch 
with her. ‘‘ She was,’’ says Tschuppik, ‘‘the link be- 
tween the Emperor and the outer world. She was 
his newspaper; from her he learnt more . . . than 
from all his ministers put together . . . it was often 
only from her that he learnt the truth.’”” Indeed, on 
the tragic morning when the suicide or murder of 
the Emperor’s only son had to be announced to him, 
it was to Frau von Schratt that the Empress Elizabeth 
turned, and the two women went together to break 
the news. 

This gifted woman, who had within limits the power 
to make and mar, remained always a private figure. 
She never abused her position to amass a fortune or 
aggrandize herself. She spoke to the Emperor on 
matters of State with tact and modesty. But she 
Rnew how to tell him what she believed was for his 
good, and he was always ready to listen and ponder 
on all she said. Her influence was jealously regarded 
by the Court Chamberlain, the Count of Montenuoro, 
the guardian of etiquette and correctitude. He 
laboured continually to disturb the relationship be- 
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tween her and his imperial master; but he laboured 
without success. This companionship was Francis 
Joseph’s only happiness. He held tenaciously to it 
to the end. 

It remains to be said that the Emperor, of course, 
was a strong Conservative. He thought that old- 
fashioned habits and methods and a Conservative out- 
look were enjoined upon him by his position and by 


FRANK 
By A. 


\ i J HEN I met Harris in the ‘nineties he was 
deep in magazine and newspaper dealings. 
He had just sold the Fortnightly Review, 
which he had bought and edited, in succession to 
Morley, and did it very well. He had also edited, 
if not bought (but of that I am not sure), the Evening 
News, which he made a mess of, being too unpunc- 
tual, and he had written ‘ Montes the Matador ’ with 
great success. From a barrister, whose name escapes 
me, the SaruRDAY REviEW was bought for a song—two 
or three thousand pounds—and Frank was full of his 
new toy, which he was editing in a way that made 
the publishers wince. I met him one afternoon at 
Lady Jeune’s (as she was then), and so delighted him 
by repeating George Eliot’s saying that ‘‘ You must 
either give people what they’re used to or what they 
don’t understand,’’ that he carried me off to a 
restaurant and bound me to his chariot, there and then. 
The money for these deals he got out of his wife’s 
fortune. He had met the widow of a North Country 
man of wealth in a Highland castle, where he domin- 
ated by his tongue his hostess and her friend, who 
was unaccountably allowed to marry him without any 
settlement. 

Either from insolence or genuine inability to mark 
time, he was seldom less than two hours late for an 
appointment. I asked him to lunch at the Café Royal 
at 1.30. As he was at that time worth six or seven 
hundred a year to me, I waited till 3, when he 
appeared without any apology. I invited him to 
dinner at Boodle’s Club at 8.30, which I explained I 
had fixed late to suit him, and that he must be ‘‘ on 
time.’’ He came at 9.30, and lapped up the club’s 
superb claret with smacking gust, which he seemed 
to think would do for an apology. Harris, quite recog- 
nized that his habits made him an impossible editor. 
However, before he quitted, he did or tried to do his 
country one service. He wrote an editorial pointing 
out that between England and Germany war was inevit- 
able, and was already beating up the sky. 

Harris had an uncanny instinct, which would have 
made his fortune on the Stock Exchange, for choosing 
the precise hour ‘‘ to stand from under,’ as the Ameri- 
cans say. He knew, none better, that the time to 
clear out had come. He chose the years between the 
Jameson Raid and the outbreak of the Boer War. 
He formed a company, and the first of his big share- 
holders was Alfred Beit. His arrangement of the 
share capital was new in this country, though it was 
common in the United States. He issued for cash 
30,000 Preference shares and 2,000 Deferred shares, 
which he allotted to himself, with a voting power of 
absolute control. Beit gave his cheque without 
troubling about figures or a balance-sheet; he was 
anxious for a good Press. But for the group, consist- 
ing of Lord Hardwicke (the penultimate), the late 
Duke of Fife, and Lords Derby and Farquhar, some 
figures and a balance-sheet were necessary, and they 
were of a remarkable kind. Even more important 
than circulation, so often fictitious, the advertisements 
are the assets which the purchaser of a paper most 


the complicated texture of his Empire. He did not 
conceal his profound dislike of innovation. He would 
never use a lift, avowed dislike for electrical appli- 
ances, detested the telephone, only rode in a motor- 
car to please King Edward, and disbelieved in flying. 
All we can say with our superior knowledge is that 
in these unfashionable opinions he has not yet been 
proved wrong. 


HARRIS 
A. B. 


carefully scans. The three chief advertisers in the 
SaTuRDAY at the time were stated to be the Café Royal, 
a carriage builder in Bond Street, and a firm of gun- 
makers in South Audley Street; but we could not 
trace any payments by any of them. On sending to 
inquire and ask for payment, if only on account, the 
directors were told: (1) By the Café Royal, that Mr. 
Harris had a large unpaid bill for luncheons and 
dinners, and that they had agreed to pay themselves 
by advertisements. When the bill had been worked 
off, the Café Royal would be happy, etc. (2) The 
coach-maker in Bond Street explained that Mr. Harris 
had bought a brougham and Victoria, for which he had 
not paid, and that the advertisements were being set 
off against the bill. (3) The gun-maker had just sold 
Mr. Harris a pair of guns, the price of which he was 
working off in ads., so that money was not to be 
thought of. The directors, of whom I was one, knew 
that they might have brought an action against 
Harris, but he had disappeared to the South of 
France, where we heard that he had invested his spoils 
in The Hermitage, then being started at Monte Carlo. 

There followed the Boer war, and five years later 
Hardwicke died, the group lost their money, and the 
REVIEW was sold to Sir Gervase Beckett. Only once 
again did I run up against Frank Harris, at Brighton, 
in 1910 or 1911, when he scowled, and said something 
disagreeable about my looking old, and the Review 
going to pot. 

The only human beings of the male sex that Harris 
seemed to be fond of were Harold Frederic, the 
American novelist, a Christian scientist, and Oscar 
Wilde, to whom he showed genuine kindness. The 
doubts that I have heard thrown upon Harris’s author- 
ship of ‘ The Elder Conkling,’ which some said 
was written by Frederic, appear absurd to anyone 
who had heard Harris talk. He talked indeed better 
than he wrote, and to my taste better than Oscar 
Wilde, because he was really spontaneous, whereas 
Wilde’s epigrams always wore an air of preparation, 
though, of course, some of his best ones could not have 
been so; for instance, his reply to the man who asked 
him what he should do about the conspiracy of silence 
against his books, ‘‘ Join it, you fool, join it.’’ Harris 
was no niggard with his wit. He would pour out his 
words just as generously when he was alone with you, 
as when he had an audience. This was one of his good 
points. I remember his declaiming for a couple of 
hours to convince me that words were more important 
than deeds. One of his victims said ruefully to me, 
‘* His talk stimulates me like champagne ’’ ; and luckily 
its effect was as evanescent. 

What Frank Harris did in America during the war, 
until 1917, and his subsequent obscured sulphurous 
existence in France, the world knows as well as I. A 
foolish and gushing American wrote to ask me to con- 
tribute to a Life of Frank Harris which he was pre- 
paring. I replied by asking him whether he had read 
the Autobiography. The rest is silence, except that I 
remember reading on the flyleaf of the copy that was 
lent me the name of one of the best-known of American 
editors and publicists. 
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BUSINESS 


LUNCHEON 


By ETHEL MANNIN 


took the gilt-edged card out of his pocket and 

glanced at it, to make sure that he had come 
to the right place at the right time. It stated quite 
clearly that the Advertising Club was giving a luncheon 
in the Endymion Room of the Excelsior-Grand Hotel, 
on September the first, ‘‘ at 12.30 for one o’clock, to 
welcome Mr. William P. Hobson to this country, Sir 

Ronald Brightwell in the Chair.”’ 

Martin then looked at the date on the luncheon edition 
of an evening paper which he had bought just before 
hailing the taxi, and confirmed to himself that it was 
the first day of September. He sighed. It seemed such 
a pity, for it was a lovely day. He thought of the 
dahlias in the park and of the sunshine flecking the 
river with silver and the trees with gold; he thought 
of wheeling gulls and barges going down to the sea, 
“« slipping down the river on a nine-knot tide.’’ . . . He 
thought of the many ways in which one might pleas- 
antly pass the luncheon hour in that great city, and all 
seemed preferable to the Endymion Room and the 
welcoming of an American industrial magnate, and a 
luncheon ‘‘ hour” that would last two hours at 
least... . 

He had not wanted to be present at this luncheon, 
but his managing director was lunching an important 
client in the City, and the firm had to be represented, 
and there was, apparently, no one else of sufficient 
importance in the firm. It had to be Martin. So 
Martin was told what he had to say when it came his 
turn to speak, and went along. Actually there was no 
need to tell him; he had been to big business luncheons 
of the kind before, and knew exactly what was ‘“‘ the 
right attitude’’ regarding Anglo-American relation- 
ships, exactly the right degree of industrial optimism 
and depression, and all about the Better Spirit in Busi- 
ness. That was why, as he paid off his taxi outside 
the Excelsior-Grand Hotel, he gave a last wistful look 
at the sunlit river. 

Even had he not known where the Endymion Room 
was, he would have found it easily enough. At the 
top of the red-carpeted stairs, where his hat and gloves 
were taken away from him, he heard the roar of the 
human animal herded in a large number in a compara- 
tively small space. At the end of a short corridor he 
came into an ante-room in which black figures stood 
closely together in mass-formation. What had been a 
dull roar at a distance became a monkey-like babble at 
close quarters. A waiter held a silver-tray before him 
and he took a glass of pale cold liquid, which caused 
him to make a wry face as he swallowed it. He was 
introduced several time to people to whom he had no 
desire to talk and nothing to say, and who had no 
desire to talk to him, and equally nothing to say. He 
had no idea who was the guest of honour. 

When it was announced that luncheon was served 
nobody took any notice, everyone waiting for someone 
else to make the first move. Martin made it. He was 
hungry. He was the first in the Endymion Room, He 
Was relieved to find that though he was at the top table 
he was at the end of it. That would mean only one 
neighbour to talk to instead of two. He read the card 
poised on the glass in the place laid next to his own, 
and saw that his neighbour was Sir Edward Pringle. 
Vaguely, in his association of ideas, the name said 

traction engines,’’ but he was not sure. 
with red carnations, with an 
honour’s place, and the room 
pach ‘h diffused lighting—in spite of the bright 
— outside. The company filed in, trying to 
Ma as though it knew exactly where it was seated. 

rtin had started on his cantaloupe before he realized 


S his taxi approached the hotel, Stephen Martin 


was called upon to say it, which he did in a hurried 
mumble, after which he concentrated on his neigh- 
bour on the left, leaving Martin free to wolf his canta- 
loupe and study the menu. There was sole, of course, 
for tradition’s sake, and fried chicken with sweet corn 
and banana fritters in the interests of the Anglo- 
American relationships. . . . Just as there was a toast to 
the King and one to ‘‘ The United States.’ Why not 
‘‘ The President,’’ Martin thought, but the chairman 
had called upon Sir Edward Pringle to introduce the 
guest before he had come to a conclusion on that nice 
point. There was a general air of ‘‘ settling down”’ 
with cigars and liqueurs. 

Sir Edward Pringle rattled off a short, compact, self- 
contained speech, which was guaranteed to fit almost 
any occasion of the kind with a few minor alterations 
as to name and locale. He said that it was with great 
pleasure that they all assembled there to welcome Bill 
Hobson to this country. At which there was much 
clapping, table-rapping and hear-hearing. Everyone 
knew the great work Bill Hobson had done for 
American industry—more applause—and everyone in 
this room would appreciate the value of British and 
American business-men getting together to exchange 
ideas, and, he dared say it, ideals, for betterment 
of that international friendship and understanding 
which made for our common good. . . . At which the 
applause was very loud indeed. He wouldn’t keep them 
long, he said, because they would all want to hear Bilt 
Hobson for themselves—laughter—but he felt sure that 
he spoke for all present when he said that it gave them 
all a very real pleasure to be present on this occasion . . . 

After a little more in the same strain he sat down 
amid considerable applause. The chairman then called 
upon ‘‘ our guest of honour,’’ to speak for himself— 
his wife not being present there was no one to stop 
him . .. at which everyone laughed tremendously. 

William B. Hobson reared up like a rock in a sea of 
applause and laughter, and said, ‘“‘ Mr. Chairman, 
Gentlemen, it is a very great pleasure to me to be pre- 
sent on this occasion.’’ It was wunnerful hos-pit-tal-ity 
of this kind, he said, which went far to cement those 
Anglo-American relationships of cordi-al-ity which 
were in the best in-terests of those ideals of commerce 
and industry which England and America had in cum- 
mun. (Applause.) Nobody in this room, perhaps, knew 
better than his good friend, Sir Edward Pringle, the 
im-par-tance of international understanding and good- 
will at this time. (Hear! hear!) In the dark days of 
industrial depression, through which we were now 
passing, and, he might say, emerging (hear, hear), the 
light at the end of the cur-ridor was the reward for 
our baptism of fire, from which we emerged strength- 
ened by ordeal. (Applause.) We had to stand together, 
our backs to the wall; it was always darkest before the 
dawn; we were apt not to see the wood for the trees, 
but it was no use sitting on the fence; opportoonity 
knocked but once; he had no hesitation in saying that 
hands across the sea was more im-par-tant at this time 
than it had ever been; they, in that country, had just 
had to face a vurry serious pul-litical crisis, in which 
every man had to pull his weight, and he could say 
without prejudice. . 

Martin never knew what it was that William B. 
Hobson could say without prejudice. He looked out 
of the window and saw sunlight golden on leaves just 
tinged with Autumn, and a silver river glimmering 
beyond. ‘‘ There is something in the Autumn that is 
native to my blood.’’ He had read it somewhere, a line 
from a poem. ‘‘ Touch of manner, hint of mood.’’ 
Something in the morning air, subtly exciting as the 
first breath of Spring. The gipsy smell of wood-fires. 


that grace had first to be said. Sir Edward Pringle 


The smell of wet earth and leaves. Lovely to ride in 
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the park on such a day. Walking under trees. Children 
laughing, dogs barking, and the air cold and clean... . 
The room was becoming very hot. He tried to con- 
centrate on the speech. ‘‘ There was never a time 
in the history of industry. . . .’’ At every business 
luncheon, dinner, banquet, congress, he had ever 
attended, there never was a time in the history of 
industry. The American accent droned on. Business 
to-day, Mr. William B. Hobson was asserting, was 
more than an economic necessity, it was a social 
obligation. (Applause.) He had no hesitation in say- 
ing, on behalf of American industry and his colleagues 
in this country. . . . (Dahlias in the park, a multitude 
of coloured stars. ..I never gave you flowers, 
Monica, that was for other men to do, but ‘‘ you should 
have the stars to wear, and the moon for finger-ring. . . 
If I were king. If I were king. ...’’ Take the case 
of the Hobson cough-drop; since we came into line, 
gentlemen, and produced them with holes in the middle 
the turnover has increased by fifty per cent. Enterprise, 
gentlemen, that is the need of the times. .. . 

Cough-drops . . . cough-drops with holes in the 
middle . . . seemed queer, somehow, taking cough- 
drops seriously. . . Martin had a sudden desire to 
giggle. There was something about cough-drops. .. . 
But he must pull himself together; in a few minutes 
he would be called upon to speak, to add to the stream 
of clichés and platitudes and pomposities. But sup- 
posing he didn’t! Supposing he got up and said what 
he thought of business-luncheons in general and this 
one in particular! He wondered, vaguely, whether he 
was a little drunk—the cocktail, the hock, the brandy, 
the fumes of cigar smoke. . . He might be; he didn’t 
know; he didn’t care; he felt, suddenly, very excited 
and gay, and a little mad. An absurd line of a song 
ran through his brain, ‘‘ I wanna go gay, I wanna go 
gay. ...’’ Only you couldn’t go gay at a business- 
luncheon. Had Big Business men, then, no sense of 
humour? Or perhaps they had a colossal sense of 
humour! No one could stand up and talk about cough- 
drops with holes in the middle without a gargantuan 
sense of humour, surely. . . . 

William B. Hobson was sinking back into the sea of 
applause from which he had arisen; the chairman was 
speaking .. . he’ would now call upon Mr. Stephen 
Martin to say a few words. .. . 

Martin rose, a little dazed. His heart beat very fast, 


and he knew that he was going to be quite mad. He 


leave, to find old Larry in the Club, nursing a 

broken wrist. In answer to my sympathetic 
inquiries he grunted that it had happened up-country, 
and I left it at that. Probably some local witch doctor 
had been a bit obstreperous; Larry’s people were 
always apt to be touchy during Ramadan. 

In the bar that night, however, I found the broken 
wrist to be more than a passing topic for comment. 
It was a mystery which had resisted the solvent action 
of Club gossip for more than a fortnight, and I soon 
found myself listening to a dozen more or less fanci- 
ful theories about its cause. Then suddenly the babel 
died down, and we found ourselves feverishly trying 
to think of something, anything, to say to fill the con- 
versational hiatus. Larry had come in. 

‘* Well, pests,”’ he began, ‘‘ talking about me, it 
seems. Yes, I’ll have a gin and mixed.’’ There was 
a pause while he lighted a cigarette. Then, ‘‘ I don’t 
know what remote business it is of yours,’? he went 
on, ‘‘ but I suppose I shall get no peace until I tell 
you. I broke my wrist in a public-spirited attempt 
to improve the artistic education of the native. 


] WAS surprised, when I came back from home 


FOR ART’S SAKE 
By P. R. 


smiled, ‘‘ Gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘ don’t you think it’s 


time we all stopped spilling hot-air? Everyone of us 
in this room knows that business is not helped in the 
slightest by all this talk about getting-together and the 
better spirit in business, and industry as a social ser- 
vice. We all know that though English and Americans 
like each other individually, as nations we're jealous 


and afraid of each other, and that all this hands across 
the sea stuff is just cliché. We none of us care whether 
the holes get into the cough-drops or not. We’re all 
bored, and this luncheon, like all such gatherings, is 
sheer waste of time; it achieves nothing, and we know 
it. And it’s not even amusing! I suggest, gentlemen, 
that we all stop bluffing and being insincere and behave 
like ordinary human beings; let’s talk about the books 
we’ve read, the plays we’ve seen, let’s tell each other 
stories, discuss our gardens, children, the women we’re 
in love with, the ‘ coloured countries’ we’ve been 
happy in. . . and let us, for God’s sake, get out of this 
de-oxy-genated atmosphere and into the sunshine as 
soon as we can... .”” 

He smiled round at the pale blur of faces behind 
their thin screen of cigar smoke. There was a moment’s 
horrified hush, and then a tumult. Sir Edward Pringle 
tugged at him, trying to make him sit down . 
everyone seemed to be speaking at once; the chair- 
man could not make himself heard; the ‘‘ portals of 
industry were shaken to their foundations.’’ He did not 
know whether anyone said it, or whether it was merely 
in his mind that he heard it. . . . Sir Edward Pringle 
continued to tug at him. . . . His name was being 
repeated. He tried to free himself from Sir Edward; 
he wanted to shout out, ‘‘ You’re'a pack of humbugs !”’ 
But in the din he could not make himself heard, and 
Sir Edward continued tugging, tugging. .. . 

Gradually he heard what Sir Edward was saying, 
‘* You’re being called upon to speak.’’ He knew then, 
as the mists of his dozing receded before encroach- 
ing consciousness, that the din all round him was 
applause. 

He stumbled to his feet, confusedly. . . Must say 
the right things; he had been told what to say; knew 
what to say . . . better spirit in business, promotion 
of bigger and better Anglo-American friendships . . . 
portals of industry shaken to their foundations. . .. 

He began, glibly, ‘‘ Gentlemen, it is with much 
pleasure that I stand before you to-day. . . I have no 
hesitation in saying... .” 


SANDARS 


‘It started on the way north to Mulaib. I took 
old Zaloub along with me—he’s senior headman of 
that part—to introduce me to the populace and help 
me with the dialect. He’s rather useful in that way, 
having three teeth missing from the front of his face, 
so that you can see where he puts his tongue to make 
the necessary noises. y 

‘From time to time the thrill of watching his 
tongue would pall, and we fell into conversation i 
Arabic. He’s a good talker, Zaloub, and gave me 
a masterly excursus on oriental marriage customs; 
but that’s another story. The point is, that after 
bit we came on to the subject of art, about which 
Zaloub is really rather knowledgeable, having several 
times seen pictures and photographs. He had one with 
him, as a matter of fact, which he insisted on showing 
to me. It was a coloured picture postcard of the 
Strand Palace Hotel, in indifferent repair; the picture, 
I mean, not the Hotel. What intrigued me was thal 
he insisted on looking at it upside down. 

“‘ That evening, when the gentlemen of Mulaib had 
brought me their basket of sour milk and we 


finished the usual conversational limpet-race, I pre 
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duced a copy of the Tatler and told them to gather 
round and have a look. ; im 

“Colour, of course, means very little to the primi- 
tive intelligence, and I was not surprised to find that 
they could make nothing of the highly chromatic 
middle pages. The society photographs went down 
better, though there was some variation of opinion as 
to the most artistic direction from which to look 
at them. I found it a little difficult, too, to explain 
the New Zealand Eleven to people whose numerical 
system is ‘ one, two, three, very many.’ 

“ With Zaloub acting as cheer-leader, however, the 
thing went off fairly well, and towards the end nearly 


(Being an Impression of * Early Closing,’ a Public 


Book Society’s choice for September. 


and decided that, in this time of Crisis, every- 

body must do something. Everybody must 
make some sacrifice. If she had followed her own 
inclinations she would not have sat down at her 
ormolu writing-desk at all, She would have gone out 
and had a lovely creamy shampoo. But what with the 
pound falling all over the place, and the sinister possi- 
bility of a rise in the price of Virginian cigarettes, some- 
thing evidently must be done. 

So she decided she would write a school novel. Thus 
would equality of sacrifice be honestly distributed. It 
would be a sacrifice for her, and it would be a sacrifice 
for her readers. So nobody could complain. 

The first thing she did was to get three large pieces 
of foolscap, on which she wrote Part I, Part II, and 
Part III. This, she felt, was an essential preliminary 
to the writing of a school novel. One of the pieces of 
foolscap was rather longer than the others, so she 
tore it off and absent-mindedly scribbled ‘‘ Interlude ”’ 
on it. This, as all the critics afterwards agreed, was 
a sign of inspiration. 

She had now gone quite a long way towards writing 
her school novel. But she was a plucky little thing 
and decided to go even further. She divided her pieces 
of paper into an even greater number of parts, and 
at the top of each division she wrote Chapter 1, 
Chapter 2, Chapter 3, etc. She then reached for the 
‘Dictionary of Familiar Quotations,’ and under each 
heading she wrote a little bit from Shelley, Thomas 
Hardy, or some other established favourite. Now and 
then, to vary the monotony, she put something in 
French. Towards the end she grew tired of the 
‘Dictionary of Familiar Quotations,’ and turned to 
Sutton’s seed catalogue. She wrote, under Chapter 13, 
i Now is the time to thin out the leeks,’’ an observa- 
tion which, in its later context, was agreed by every- 
body to be terribly jolly. 

Miss Pet then rested. 

Having rested, she decided that she must have some 
characters. She did not know many boys, and she 
did not very much like even those that she did know, 
So she thought that she would do without boys 
altogether. She would concentrate entirely on the 
masters, who after all were men, and must be fairly 
like other men. As she wrote her book, a few boys, 
it is true, did creep in, but she was never quite happy 
about it, and she always got rid of them as soon as 
possible. 

She decided that she would not have a lot of masters. 
Partly because, though she was quite prepared for 
sacrifice, one could really overdo it. Principally, how- 
ever, because she knew very few men. (And again, 


M ISS PET sat down at her ormolu writing-desk 


she did not very much like even those that she did 
know.) She was even visited by the idea of having no 
masters, either, and writing entirely about the land- 


the whole bunch had come round to the orthodox 


viewpoint 
shoulders. 

‘** Finally, we came to a full-length portrait and I 
felt Zaloub stiffen behind me. ‘ Allah,’ he said, and 
the class came round closer to see the masterpiece, 
‘It is Mr. Commissioner Effendi.’ At that the chair 
gave way and I broke my wrist in the fall.’’ 

Larry finished his gin and ordered another. 
body tried to speak, but he cut him off. ‘‘ No,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ it wasn’t a picture of me. It was a portrait 
of that red-headed film star woman, wearing the latest 


and were leaning heavily on my 


Some- 


TIME, GENTLEMEN, PLEASE 


By BeverRLEY NICHOLS 


line in beach pyjamas.’’ 


School novel by Miss D. Wynne Willson, which is the 
Constable. 7s. 6d.) 


scape, but she dismissed this idea as weak. A school 
novel she had set out to write, and she would finish it 
or die in the attempt. So would her readers. 

She decided that in view of the great popularity of 
Mr. J. B. Priestley, she would cast all her masters in 
a whimsical mould. They could be short, tall, lazy, 
industrious, but they must all be whimsical. She 
decided that she would have one bundle of terrific 
whimsicality, whom she called William. He would be 
a sort of grown-up Winney the Poo. He was bound to 
be tremendously popular. 

After thinking about William for a little time she 
became rather depressed. Perhaps that was the reason 
why her other masters were a little sketchy. There was 
a French’ master, and she could not think of much 
to say about him except that he spoke French better 
than he spoke English, and somehow one got 
tired of saying that, after a time. There was 
also an unpractical—genius—who—could—not—keep 
—his—class—in—order. She rightly estimated that 
no school novel could be complete without such a 
person. There was also a clean young man with a dog. 
She grew quite fond of him as time went on. 

The next stage was to think of the plot. However, 
she came to the opinion that there should be no plot. 
None of the best school stories ever had a plot. That 
was, indeed, the main reason why their authors wrote 
them, Nothing ever happened in school stories. From 
time to time, as her novel progressed, she came to a 
point where it did seem as though something might 
actually happen. On these occasions she instantly 
threw down her pen and went out for a long walk with 
her Alsatian. Then when she returned, she put in a 
lot more things from the ‘ Dictionary of Familiar 
Quotations.” This always damped down any action 
that might be threatening. 

Half way through her novel she put the manuscript 
in a box and left it to simmer for three weeks. While 
this was going on she occupied herself by writing a 
great many charming descriptions of Nature. She 
wrote about dawns and sunsets and snowstorms, and 
other established phenomena. When she felt she had 
enough of these, she lifted the lid of the box where her 
manuscript was simmering, and poured in the whole 
lot. Then she mixed it all up together, and she was 
enchanted with the result. 

So, apparently, were the Book Society. They felt 
that it was wonderful for any lady to have written a 
school story at all. They were also delighted by the 
orthodoxy of the quotations. And since there was 
absolutely no plot, they knew that their members 
would be able to say that they had read it without hav- 
ing to answer any vulgar questions like ‘‘ What 
happens in it?’’ 

Miss Wynne Willson, we understand, is now engaged 
on a monumental work about the Habits of Bees, which 
is expected to send Maeterlinck into a rapid decline. 
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ERSE 


PRELUDE TO LIFE 


OD’S finger stirred and touched 
Earth’s lifeless mud to being ; 
God’s finger moved and straight 
The quickening clay had seeing. 
God’s finger wrote, ‘‘ This clay 
‘* This creature of to-day 
‘* Shall not acknowledge Me 
‘* Till it transfigured be 
‘* By light, by life 
‘* By toil, by strife 
‘* By pain, by sorrow 
Until to-morrow 
** It learn to say 
** My God, I pray 
** Take life away, 
‘* But give me leave to love to-day.” 


WANT YOU A SONG? 
By A. R. UBSDELL 


ERE do I sit and wait 
With painted lips, 
And henna-gladdened feet 
And finger-tips, 
While from each praise-dulled ear 
A pearl tear drips. 


Bangles of gold enslave 
My wrists; the thin 

Sari of jade-shot silk 

But lures to win 
Glimpses of lotus breasts, 
Where dreams begin. 


Want you a song to woo 

A slim young moon? 

Want you a nautch that finds 
The dawn too soon? 

Or shall my fingers play 
Love’s subtler tune? 


Troubles may mar the night ; 
My pin-sharp wit 

Will conjure laughter up 

To solace it; 

For my skilled jibes will pierce 
The uttermost 


Thus would I comfort you, 
And so beguile 

You with a boughten kiss, 

A paid-for smile... . 

You, with my feigned delights, 


POSTSCRIPT TO LIFE 


‘OD’S ear inclined to hear 
The sound of human weeping ; 

God’s hand was moved to hush 
This unquiet child to sleeping. 
God’s finger wrote, ‘‘ This earth 
‘** This clay of little worth 
‘* This dust that rose, this dirt that fell 
‘* Was seldom wise, did few things well; 
‘* But since it prayed 
‘* That love should aid 
‘* This fret of living 
I, all forgiving 
‘* Gave it the boon it bought, 
‘* Grant it the peace it sought : 
‘* In life some joy to keep 
‘* In death an endless sleep.” 


THE DIVINE SPARK 
By M. FANCHIOTTI 


et year is wrought of finest threads, 
Of gossamer and spiders’ webs ; 

Of spinning hail and woven rain; 

Of slender blade, and smallest grain ; 
And seed again. 


The sea is breath of foam and spray ; 
Upon a second hangs the day ; 

And life and death, and light and dark, 
Dwell in a spark. 


For frailest things are strongest, 
The fleetingest the longest ; 

And all Eternity is bound 
Within a moment’s round. 


THE MYRTLE BUSH 
By ELizaABETH TATCHELL 


HE Myrtle with her buds of wax 
Becomes the garden like a Queen, 
Embroidered is her gown with Flax 
And Pinks and Pansies in between. 


Sweet Alison’s her waiting maid, 
Sweet William stands at her knee; 

Her House with Pride is all arrayed 
And compassed round with Honesty. 


The bees delight to honour her, 
Scorning the Roses’ proffered lips, 

Each honey-drunken courtier 
Content to kiss Her finger-tips. 


IF 


By WIiLson BENINGTON 


19 September 1931 


F I were the Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
I wouldn’t bother about the bells 
Or the organ-fund or the vergers’ fees 
Or the business of the diocese; 
But I’d walk at noon by the private path 
(If I were Bishop of Wells and Bath) 
Under the battlemented wall 
Beside the moat where the red leaves fall, 
Where the crimson beech-leaves fall and float 
On the water of that quiet moat,— 
I would walk in the warm October glow 
By the bastioned wall where the pear-trees grow, 
And count my ripening Jargonelles— 
If I were the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 


A little while. 


Lo! But my face is fair 
To look upon. 

Is not my body sweet 
To feast youon?.... 
Yet am I older far 
Than Babylon. 


And by the sun and moon 
And stars above 

Mine is the victory. 

I conquered Love. 
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THIS WEEK’S ARGUMENT 


Is LABOUR FIT TO GOVERN? 


BY ELLEN WILKINSON, M.P. 


| ANSWER an emphatic Yes. 

First, because the Labour Party is the only really 
representative party. 

It is one of the jokes of British politics that the 
Conservative Party, the narrowest and most rigidly 
class-conscious party, should reproach the Labour 
Party with being a ‘‘ class-party.”’ 

Glance at the Conservative ranks in the Commons— 
where are the manual workers, the lesser-paid salariat, 
the working class and lower middle classes generally ? 
If they are not in the House, still less do they influence 
the policy of the party, Conservative or Liberal Party, 
in conference. 

If the Labour Party only represented the wage- 
earning classes, it would still be representative of 
8 per cent. of the nation, but, in fact, it includes 
among its active participants people of every rank 
and class, except perhaps that of the most exclusive 
landed aristocracy, without whose counsel and assist- 
ance it manages quite happily. 

Second, the main issues in politics to-day are the 
bread-and-butter questions, and of these the Labour 
Party has the widest experience of the stark realities 
involved. 

Nothing has been so shocking during the economy 
discussions as the bland reiteration by men with 
incomes of thousands a year that the contribution 
of the unemployed, involving the loss of needed food, 
is on a level with the increase of taxation, which can 
only mean to them economy in some luxury. 

Third, and most important of all, the Labour Party, 
being a Socialist Party, is the only one whose basic 
theory offers a real alternative to the bankruptcy and 
chaos to which capitalist politics and capitalist 
economics have reduced the modern industrial world. 
Before the immense productivity of the machine and 
large scale industry the theoreticians of the older 
parties stand appalled. 

They have no other advice to give in a world of 
abounding plenty than ‘‘ Make sacrifices, tighten your 
belts, see how little you can live on.’’ While certain 
labour leaders have joined in that cry of despair, there 
was instant and emphatic repudiation of their policy 
by the Socialist Party as a whole. 

To this insane gospel of unnecessary sacrifices, a 
system that does not know how to distribute the 
goods it produces so as to give a reasonable standard 
of life to the workers, Socialism opposes the concep- 
tion of a scientifically planned economy with the 
standard of living rising progressively as more and 
better goods are produced. 

From horror and chaos of capitalist war and its 
concomitant revolution the Russian Socialist State is 
slowly rising. Its bitterest enemies now can only say : 


“Let us destroy this new idea before it becomes too 
successful.’’ 


BY THE HON. QUINTIN HOGG 


One thing has been proved by the present crisis. 
Whatever may be the future of the Labour movement 
to-day, it is certain that it can never be more than a 
party in a party system. 

Does it deserve even that? More than once in the 
last ten years the public has given it its confidence. 
Each time it has been disappointed. 

Oddly enough, it is not so much the failure of its 
policy, its tragic and ridiculous inability to redeem 
its promises, which has led to this result. Three 
events in the last ten years stand out—the Campbell 
case, the general strike, and the recent crisis. 

The withdrawal of the Campbell prosecution wrecked 
the first Labour Government. But so strong was the 
party intrinsically that even after 1924 it had a 
splendid opportunity. As a responsible Opposition, 
it might make the most of the mistakes which a 
Government was certain to commit. Instead, the 
party resorted to the general strike. 

Again popular opinion changed. Another Labour 
Government took office. Another chance. And what 
was the result? Two years of failure, and then the 
events of last month proved once again its utter inability 
to adapt itself to the facts of the situation. 

What is the cause of this repeated failure? Partly, 
perhaps, the fault is in the personnel. A system of 
seniority which so notoriously crushes originality and 
genius as that in operation in the trade unions can 
hardly be expected to create great statesmen or adapt- 
able men of affairs. But neither a stupid and obstinate 
personnel nor a short-sighted policy explains the 
major lapses to which I have referred. 

We must look more deeply than that. Karl Marx 
taught that men were influenced only by economic— 
that is selfish—motives. The Labour Party as a whole 
does not accept that—as applied to themselves. They 
may make the crudest appeals to avarice and jealousy. 
They may go from house to house, saying that Labour 
would give every woman a servant. I have heard 
them do it. But all the time there is no party more 
exasperatingly confident of its own moral superiority. 

Yet the doctrine which they are so unwilling to apply 
to themselves they passionately believe to be true of 
others. They utterly refuse to understand that those 
to whom they are opposed may be capable of disin- 
terested advice or conduct and of genuine sympathy 
with the poor. 

Such a party is not fit to govern. 

It will always run true to type. Corruption in the 
administration of justice—disunion in national and 
industrial life—betrayal of those who have served it 
best, these are its certain achievements, while, among 
the class of which it designs to be the champion, 
poverty, distress and destitution are the inevitable and 
characteristic results of its activities. 


This page will be devoted week by week to some topic of general controversial interest, in which 
protagonists of rival views can state their case and, if necessary, abuse the other side without 
let or hindrance other than that set by the inevitable restriction of space and contemporary 


manners, 


Readers who wish to make suggestions as to subjects which they consider suitable for 


argument are requested to write to the Editor. 
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HEATRE By Gupert WAKEFIELD 


The Macropulos Secret. By Karel Capek. Embassy 
Theatre. 


On the second page of the SaturpAy REVIEW 
this week there appears a list of recommended plays. 
Now, whenever in private conversation someone asks 
me to recommend a play for him to see, I pause before 
answering and consider, if I know them, what his 
tastes are; or if I am unacquainted with them, I 
enquire about them. I reflect that Taste is an indi- 
vidual thing; that one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison; that de gustibus non est disputandum; and 
many other similar truisms concerning Taste, all of 
which serve to explain why ‘‘ some men there are love 
not a gaping pig; some, that are mad, if they behold 
a cat’’; and others (at least, so Shakespeare tells us) 
on whom the music of the bagpipe has a peculiar and 
most embarrassing effect. 

I need hardly mention, therefore, that my recom- 
mendation does not mean that you, who are reading 
these words, will necessarily enjoy all, or indeed any, 
of the plays selected for inclusion in my list. All 
it does mean is that I personally derived more pleasure 
from the plays I have included than from those I 
have excluded. 

‘“ And who cares what you think? Who, for that 
matter, cares what any critic thinks? ’’ Quite! And 
yet the fact remains that criticism is influential. ‘‘Well, 
but is it? Is it not even more demonstratively true 
that many plays have failed, which the critics have 
unanimously praised, and that similarly many plays 
have run for months of ‘ capacity’ business, in 
despite of a chorus of unqualified damnation by the 
Press?’’ It is. ‘* Then how do you reconcile your 
generalization that the critics are influential, with the 
fact, which you admit, that in many particular 
instances they have not been influential? ” 

Thus. A play is neither ‘‘ made ”’ nor “ killed ’’ by 
the mere appreciation or depreciation of the critics. 
It is not our verdict, individual or composite, but the 
reasons for our verdict, which are influential. It is 
not that we like a play but why we like it, which 
determines, sometimes in a contradictory direction, its 
success or failure. ‘‘ Such and so various are the 
tastes of men,’’ that a notice which will send a hundred 
people to a play will almost certainly be equally 
dissuasive to perhaps a dozen, or perhaps a thousand, 
others. 

I must now return for a moment to my list of 
recommended plays. I have already warned you that 
the fact that I personally enjoyed them does not 
necessarily mean that you will. Of course, 
if you have had the good sense to read my criticisms 
regularly, you will have at least a rough conception 
of my individual taste in plays, and will know to what 
extent, if any, your taste and mine are similar. You 
will thus know whether you can or cannot buy a ticket 
for the plays I recommend, with a confident anticipa- 
tion of enjoyment. For the benefit of such as have 
hitherto denied themselves the pleasure of my com- 
pany, I have decided to epitomize my reasons, 

So much for that. On Sunday last at the Embassy 
Theatre, for the entertainment of the Embassy Play- 
goers’ Association, there was given a performance of 
a play by Karel Capek, author of ‘ R.U.R.,’ and 
collaborator with his brother in ‘ The Insect Play.’ 

‘ The Macropulos Secret ’ is a play about Longevity, 
the recipe for which was at one time known to a lady 
who in 1931, at the age of 337, is a famous operatic 
star named Emilia Marty. It appears that whoever 
drinks this secret potion, not only lives for an 
additional 300 years, but retains throughout them the 
physical appearance of the age at which the magic 
draught was taken; and so Marty is still the compara- 
tively youthful and attractive woman she had been in 
1631. But the 300 years are nearly ended, and in 


order to prolong her life for an additional 300 years 
she must now repeat the dose. That is the situation 
when the play begins—in the office of a lawyer by name 
Doctor Kolenaty. 

+ Why there? Because for the past 300 years the 
recipe has been (though even its existence is unknown 
to him) in the possession of Jaroslav Prus; because 
there is a lawsuit by a claimant to the Prus estate: 
and because (though the reason for this was obscure 
to me) Marty believes that if this claimant, Albert 
Gregor, wins the lawsuit, she will stand a better chance 
of getting hold of the Elixir recipe. I will not we 
you, as Karel Capek tends to weary his audiences, with 
the complicated nature of this lawsuit; nor with the 
not less complicated matter of the documents which 
Marty forges in order to establish Gregor’s claim, 
Much of the play was genealogical; and genealogy js 
not only undramatic, but utterly incomprehensible with. 
out the aid of studiable Trees. 

To be perfectly frank, Act One was tedious almost 
beyond endurance; Act Two was fragmentary, repeti- 
tive and, like the rest of the play, obscure; and the 
final act bewildered me with its mixture of attempted 
thrills and philosophic speculation. Indeed, can. 
dour compels me to describe ‘ The Macropulos Secret ’ 
as among the worst plays I have ever sat through, 
And yet it held (I can’t say it gripped, but it certainly 
held) my attention more or less continuously from start 
to finish. 

The only explanation I can think of is that it was 
such an extremely odd play that one never anticipated 
what was coming next. For instance, in the middle 
of Act Two, and for no discoverable reason—except 
the very natural one that she was tired—seated ona 
throne and surrounded by an empty stage, Marty went 
to sleep. Sleeping, she snored; or rather, there came 
from the throat of this apparently still youthful woman 
the tell-tale breathing of somniloquent old age. Marty, 
we suddenly remembered—for the first time with con- 
viction—was a tercentenarian! That, at any rate, is 
how I personally, interpreted this strangest of strange 
interludes; though how the author reconciled her 
senile dozing with her otherwise perpetual youth, | 
cannot pretend to understand. 

In the final act, when Marty’s secret (why and how 
she had kept it a secret was another point left unex- 
plained) had been dragged from her by ‘‘ third-degree” 
methods—in a scene that, produced by an expert in 
theatricality, might conceivably have been exciting, 
but was strangely, almost ludicrously unimpressive at 
the Embassy—and just as one was certain that the play 
was over, the author started a symposium concerning 
the social and individual advantages and disadvantages 
of Longevity! It was tolerably concise, but wholly 
superficial, and left me wondering whether it was there 
as ill-placed padding by an author almost unbelievably 
inexpert as a playwright, or as a grand culmination to 
which the preceding two and a half acts had _ been 
nothing more than a preface. 

A queer, amorphous, fragmentary play ; a bad play; 
a play for which I can find no critical excuse. Yet if 
you have a taste for the abnormal things of drama, the 
monsters and abortions of creative minds, I strongly 
advise you to join the Embassy Playgoers’ Association 
and to see ‘ The Macropulos Secret ’—of which, by 
the way, there will be only two more performances, on 
September 20 and 27. 

It is not too happily cast and acted at the Embassy. 
Mr. Cecil Parker, for example, is very far indeed from 
the passionate young Gregor. Nor is Miss Edith 
Sharpe, as Marty, the voluptuous and splendid creature 
indicated by the text. Mr. Francis Sullivan was nearer 
the mark with his prosperous Prus; and Miss Eileen 
Collins-James scored heavily as a comic chambermaid. 
But the gem of the acting was a brilliant study of the 
semi-imbecile septuagenarian Hauk Schendorf by Mr. 
Alfred Sangster. I thought this one of the most 
perfect character-studies I have even seen. 
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ILMS By Mark Forrest 
Transatlantic. Directed by William K. Howard. 
The New Gallery. ; 
1 Take This Woman. Directed by Marion Gering and 
Slavko Vorkapich. The Plaza. 


rR a period during which it has been rather 
Pi! hy by the Paramount Film Company, the 
Fox Company is making a much better showing this 
week with two good pictures. The first of these is 
‘ Transatlantic,’ which replaces ‘ The Man They 
Could Not Arrest,’ at the New Gallery; the second is 
‘Bad Girl,’ which comes to the Tivoli, and which I 
shall deal with next week. Me 

The opening sequence of ‘ Transatlantic ’ shows the 
embarkation of the steamship of that name, and is as 
excellent a piece of cinematography as even the purist 
can desire. The minimum of talk and the maximum 
of significant action serve to pick out the principal 
characters from the welter of other passengers and the 
picture moves rhythmically until the liner leaves port. 
After that the interest, which is centred on Henry 
Graham of the Graham Banking Corporation, is excel- 
lently maintained. The bank has failed and Graham, 
soundly played by John Halliday, is making his 
escape with as many bearer securities as he can lay 
his hands upon. These are of interest to a band of 
crooks, headed by a gentleman known as “ Hand- 
some,”’ and also to one Monty Greer, who is playing 
what is generally called ‘‘ a lone hand.” 

It is upon the actions of Monty Greer, whose affection 
during the voyage is equally distributed between the 
banker’s wife, Myrna Loy, and the daughter of a 
depositor in the bank, Lois Moran, that the camera 
concentrates. Edmund Lowe gives the right touch to 
this engaging ‘‘ wrong ’un,’’ and the lightness which 
he imparts to the character serves to rescue the story 
whenever it is in danger of becoming too serious. 

It is unusual for Myrna Loy to be cast for the réle 
of an honest woman, but despite her mysterious eyes, 
she makes a better attempt at it than does Greta Nisson 
at the part of the vamp. This latter actress has very 
nice legs, which one is given plenty of opportunity to 
admire, but I cannot altogether believe that her past, 
present and, presumably, her future has, is and will be 
attended by such a wholesale surrender of mankind to 
her charms. In a long cast Jean Hersholt, as Lois 
Moran’s father and a victim of the bank crash, also 
gives a performance worthy of note. 

The Paramount Company indulged itself last week 
in a poor picture, and this week ‘I Take This 
Woman ’ is also a non-vintage production. The story 
is very weak and this is odd considering that it has 
been written by Mary Roberts Rinehart. After all, 
when one of the young, dull, rude idiots marries a 
cowman everyone knows what the answer will be. 
She will stand the ranch for so long, just to show 
her spirit, then she will go home and wonder how she 
stood it at all and finally, when her cowman follows 
her, she will return to the ranch again, because—well, 
because that is what always happens. 

Carole Lombard is the young, dull, rude idiot who 
marries the cowman, Gary Cooper, and sees him 
through the winter, to capitulate in the spring, when 
she returns home. Gary Cooper, long, lank and 
unkempt, follows her, and after the usual indecisions 
back they both go to the cattle and the cabin. The 
Story is one which is sure of a popular appeal and, as 
Gary Cooper is the man whom the women over here 
have decided they would like to follow anywhere, the 
Picture is assured of a box office success; but there is 
nothing new in the trappings and the direction is 
singularly unimaginative. Carole Lombard, looking 
blonde and svelte, never conveys for a moment to the 
audience that she is likely to make a job of managing 
a hen run, still less a ranch, and her performance does 
not help to put any flesh on the old bones of the plot. 


DENCE 


THE POETRY IN THE SATURDAY 


SIR,—Without accusing you of yielding to the 
Editorial temptation of choosing the poems that you 
publish solely according to their fitness for filling up 
odd corners, I have a complaint. 

The verse in the SaturRDay REVIEW is not con- 
spicuously worse than that published by the less 
venerable and less distinguished weeklies of its class, 
but it is not conspicuously better, 

Take last week. Mr. Hugh M. Longden’s topicab 
lyric ‘ To the Schneider Cup Seaplanes ’ was brilliant 
—in fact so brilliant that the beauty of his intention 
was burnt quite out. The aptitude of his quick, stac- 
cato rhythm was machine made; the metre was a 
series of little regular explosions as unimaginative as 
that of the internal-combustion engine itself. 

Yet art begins where imitation ends, and we are 
entitled to expect from you, Sir, protection from this 
treacherous assault. The sea-plane, like the hand- 
plane of a carpenter, may be celebrated by poets, but 
you should not allow poetry to be invaded by the flying 
machines of mechanically efficient and_ horribly 
powerful verbs. 

Mr. Longden has perpetrated a literary crime far 
worse than the venial sins of versifiers not worthy to 
be classed, even, with him. That is why I have 
singled him out for my protest, a protest both horrific 
and sincere. 


Joun GILMoRTON 


THE ENGLISH SUNDAY 


SIR,—Perhaps Mr. Sanderman, although living 
abroad, does not know France quite as well as he 
imagines. In every country there is the Pagan and 
the Christian element; and nowhere is this more 
marked than in France. 

And the Pagan is of necessity more in evidence than 
the other. France of the Sunday cinema and of the 
mid-Lent Carnival is not Christian France. 

The Church preaches incessantly against the former ; 
and to counteract the very questionable influence of the 
public Sunday cinema, she has been forced, at great 
expense and trouble, to inaugurate a Sunday cinema 
of her own, held after vespers in the church-rooms of 
almost every parish throughout France. 

The only real grumble I have ever heard from a 
foreigner against our English Sabbath—and a very 
real one—is the difficulty for a traveller to know where 


to get anything to eat. That certainly could and ought 
to be rectified. ; 


France E. B. F. 


RAILWAYS AND RATIONALIZATION 


SIR,—The suggestion made in your issue of Sept. 5 
by Mr. Bernard Acworth, that road transport is being 
subsidized at the expense of the railways, is hardly 
in accordance with the facts. The road transport 
industry not only pays ordinary rates and taxes on 
garage accommodation, etc., but also £42,000,000 
a year in licences and petrol tax. On the other hand, 
the railways pay only 427,000,000 in taxation and 
the upkeep of their tracks. The unsatisfactory con- 
ditions in industry and on the railways and the roads 
all originated from the huge increase in rates and 
fares. 

In referring to the ‘‘ inflated ’’ wages of the rail- 
way staff, both your correspondents fail to realize 
that the big wages bill is not due sd much to the 
high pay of the employees (whose wages are still 
lower than in many other countries), but to the fact 
that—owing to the duplication of work caused by 
privately-owned and small-capacity trucks—the rail- 
ways, compared with their contemporaries abroad, are 
employing more than double the number of engines, 
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wagons and men in the goods train services, to trans- 
port an equal amount of traffic. The average train- 
load in England, for instance, is only 130 tons— 
against 290 tons in Germany. 

The pooling of private wagons does not call for 
any addition to railway capital. On the contrary, 
the heavy economies would not only enable the 
private owners to secure a better use of, and interest 
on, their trucks, and a substantial reduction in rates, 
but the reclamation of shunting and stabling yards 
will result in a big reduction in railway capital. The 
replacement of these outworn 1o-ton trucks by less 
than half the number of 20-ton and 4o-ton wagons 
will lead to another saving of nearly 50 per cent. in 
siding accommodation. 

From the early and heavy economies thus easily 
attainable, these measures should be given precedence 
over and will soon provide the funds for the general 
electrification of the lines. 

E. R. B. Roperts 

43 St. James’ Road, S.W.g 


POLITICS AND THE PROLETARIAT 


SIR,—I would crave the hospitality of your 
columns to comment upon a remark made to me a 
few days ago by a working man which was but 
another indication (there have been many of late), 
that there is a growing anti-Socialist feeling among 
those members of the community who have been 
accustomed to give, and who indeed might be 
expected to give, their votes to a Labour candidate. 
I have purposely: used the two words, ‘‘ Socialist ’’ 
and ‘‘ Labour,’’ because there is an immense difference 
between the point of view of the average Labour voter 
in this country and that of the Continental Socialist. 
Indeed, the adoption in certain quarters of Socialistic 
principles of definite Continental origin may yet prove 
to be the downfall of a Labour Party. Political prin- 
ciples which have flourished in this country have 
usually been indigenous. 

When I unfolded my copy of the “ latest Budget 
edition’? in a tram the other evening, a workman 
sitting next to me, having enquired eagerly for news 
of the ‘‘ cuts,’’ added, rather gloomily, ‘‘ Just in 


time, sir; another six months and we’d have been like. 


Russia.’’ I was given to understand, quite forcibly, 
that he, at any rate, was not going ‘‘to vote Socialist’’ 
again. There must be thousands like him. The 
British workman is by nature far less revolutionary 
and far less inclined towards anything in the form of 
a violent upheaval than is his Continental brother. He 
is slowly beginning to realize that he enjoys a far 
higher standard of living, and, few though they may be, 
he is not prepared to sacrifice his creature comforts. 
Moreover, in marked contrast to some of the Socialist 
back-benchers who claim to represent him, he appears 
to sense the danger of financial collapse. His wages 
and small savings mean far more to him than 
Socialist principles. Members of the Opposition may 
rave wildly about a ‘‘ Bankers’ ramp,” but to the man 
in the street the banks stand for security. In the 
long run common-sense will prevail over theories which 
are alien to the breed. One thing is certain: the 
genuine working-man is indignant, and _ justly 
indignant, concerning the ‘‘ dole ’’ and its abuses. 

One may arrive at the conclusion that the Labour 
leaders are out of touch with many thousands of work- 
ing people in this country. Only great statesmen can 
feel the pulse of a nation, and the Labour Party has 
always been deficient in statesmen. The party leaders 
misjudged the temper of the country at the time of 
the General Strike; it seems probable that they have 
done it again. They would do well to remember that 
Napoleon called us a nation of shopkeepers, and that 
our commonsense is proverbial. 

G. E. LLEWELLYN THomas 
Middle Temple Common Room, E.C.4 


EW NOVELS By H. C. Harwoop 


Mr. Darby. By Martin Armstrong, 
Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 


Sado. By William Plomer. Hogarth Press. 7s.9d. 


Wuen I say, as unhappily I must, that ‘ Mr. Darby ’ 
is a bad book, I must be understood to be judging it 
by the very high standards that one applies to any- 
thing written by Mr. Martin Armstrong. His intelli- 
gence, his irony and his deliciously bubbling humour | 
have not been appreciated by the general public as 
warmly as they have by the critics. Probably he wrote 
too tightly, too neatly. One must pad a little to be 
popular. In letting himself go, in sprawling rather, in 
writing too loosely, Mr. Armstrong is to be com. 
mended. It was an experiment well worth making. The 
failure of this book is not to be ascribed to the mixture 
of farce, fantasy and quiet comedy which it rather dis- 
concertingly contains. All that might be tolerated. To 
switch from the domestic squabbles of a lower middle- 
class couple to the embarrassments of an involuntary 
millionaire, and then after to the Mandratic Peninsular, 
the other name of which is Pure Nonsense, does not 
in itself make intolerable demands on our sympathy, 
If there is to be a rag, well, make it arag. Let us mix 
and muddle to our heart’s delight. But it must be 
done with high spirits. Mr. Armstrong’s are unusually 
low. 

Darby himself is one of those sub-normal clerks— 
clurks—who do not exist outside the imagination of 
novelists. Although he is made to hold a responsible 
position in the office of an architect, he is so illiterate 
that his conversation is a series of tedious mal-a-propos, 
and when he receives a legacy of a million, he finds no 
more use to make of it than staying at an expensive 
hotel and buying bad daubs from suburban dealers. His 
wife, Sarah, is supposed to represent common sense. 
One of her bright little efforts is this: ‘‘ Then, rising 
to her feet, she took up the whole twenty-seven, pushed 
them into the empty grate, reached to the mantelpiece 
for a matchbox, and put a match to them. When they 
were well alight she returned to the hall and stood for 
a moment considering the much larger heap for Jim. 
There must be over two hundred of them, What should 
she do with them? . . . Without further hesitation 
she went out into the hall again, opened a cupboard 
under the stairs, went to the kitchen for a broom, and 
then swept the whole heap along the oilcloth into the 
empty cupboard.”’ That in this correspondence there 
might have been business letters, including dividend 
warrants, does not seem to have occurred to sensible 
Sarah, unless we are to take as a sign of rudimentary 
intelligence that while she burnt her own letters unread 
she only swept her husband’s away. 

A certain gloom may be expected to fall over the 
Newchester scenes. The intoxication of Darby may 
therefore be excused for being dismal, though | 
remember scenes in Mr. Armstrong’s stories where a 
little too much liquor has led to humour that is more 
than Dickensian, almost Shakespearian. All else, too, 
is a little slow and dull, unless you agree with Mr. 
Armstrong that Darby’s mispronunciations are comic. 
But Mr. Armstrong has invented the Mandratic 
Peninsular. An enormous fuss has been made about 
it, the Australian Mail Service has had to be diverted 
some four thousand miles out of its proper course, 4 
valet who knows the Mandratic is provided for Darby, 
and an accident is staged that will throw him into a 
country of which for reasons so absurd they need not 
be quoted he automatically becomes king. And this 
situation, so elaborately introduced, is absolutely 
wasted. Of gaiety there is nothing, and the satire is 
puerile. In the valet’s death, and there alone, some- 
thing of beauty, some trace of the poet Armstrong, 
breaks through. But a bad farce is not improved by 
such transitory glints. 
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How King Darby found Sarah Darby, queen of the 
next tribe, how they fought, how Sarah won, how they 
went back to Newchester, and how Darby gave most 
of his million away may be read in these all too 
numerous pages of ‘ Mr. Darby.’ A newcomer to Mr. 
Armstrong’s work might find therein much to admire 
and to enjoy, since at his worst he is—mind you—a 
considerable novelist. Armstrong fans, however, will 
be disappointed. His new manner is unfortunate. 
And I have found here, what I never found before, 
quite definitely, tedium. It hurts me to say it, because 
I firmly, still firmly, believe that Mr. Armstrong is 
one of the major contemporary novelists. This mis- 
adventure of his into the unbuttoned, however, is—let 
us be frank—consistently irritatingly and in too many 
parts dull. 

Novels about Japan fall into three classes. (a) A 
Japanese marries an Englishwoman, or an Englishman 
a Japanese. (b) An impecunious student is in love 
with a geisha or prostitute. (c) Both happen. And 
there should be some mention of that all too 
famous Yoshiwara at Tokyo through which in the 
interests of social science American tourists are 
shudderingly conducted, in large parties, with Old 
Glory in their buttonholes, and a man in front with a 
megaphone to tell them what it is all about. ‘ Sado’ 
belongs to class c, and does not ignore the Yoshiwara, 
a quarter of ‘‘ maisons tolerées.’’ The wonder is that 
Mr. Plomer has made so much of these hackneyed 
themes. He is not a stylist. Too many of his sen- 
tences clump along like lame policemen, and he has an 
annoying way of introducing a new subject in the 
manner of a University Extension Lecturer. One can 
almost hear him clear his throat. Nor is Mr. Plomer a 
storyteller. In leaving everything in the air, un- 
resolved, at the end of ‘ Sado’ he was quite right, for 
he has said enough to show what is determined to 
follow. I am not complaining that Mr. Plomer does 
not end ‘Sado,’ but that he does not begin it. He is 
too interested in other than his characters, Lucas only 
excepted, and Lucas is not the sort of man you would 
cross the road to meet. 

The value of ‘Sado’ lies in its attempt, more 
serious and more sane than any other I have come 
across, to describe Young Japan. I am far from be- 
littling the work of John Paris, but he deliberately 
ensued the sensational, and chose from Japan all that 
shocked him most. Now Sado is weak and a wastrel, 
a bad type if a type at all, but he does, being both 
intelligent and imaginative, represent the reaction of a 
strongly established culture to alien ideas. In his 
appalling prose Mr. Plomer says: ‘‘ As has been 
remarked, Lucas saw plainly that Sado’s self-esteem 
joined him too closely (we may apply again the image 
of the umbilical cord) to the social matrix from which 
he was endeavouring to emerge; but he also saw that 
the cord could perhaps be severed or at least weakened 
if that self-esteem were not wounded; and resolved to 
maintain his attitude of perfect naturalness and tactful 
sincerity in the hope that Sado might some day 
learn to stand squarely on his own feet.’’ An interest- 
ing friendship. An interesting theme. Mr. Plomer, 
too, is not much bothered by racial differences—no 
one less—and therefore makes of Sado a type not only 
of Young Japan, but of all such students educated in 
one world and precipitated into another. No country 
but has them. No country has learnt to use them, 
unless their participation in Nationalist or Communist 
riots be called use. 


Next Week’s Saturpay Review will contain: 


The Lords and Socialism, by the Earl of Iddesleigh. 
The Archduke Franz Ferdinand, by Winston Churchill. 
Primitive Surgery, by Lord Moynihan. 

Distribution of European Genius, by A. Wyatt Tilby. 
Argument: Should Stag Hunting be Abolished? 


EVIEWS 


PEARLS FOR PIGS 


More Essays of Love and Virtue. By Havelock 
Ellis. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


Since England stands on the very brink of Europe, 
divided from the main body by the Narrow Seas, it 
is regarded abroad as an appendage, a traditional and 
mighty appendage, but still a rather awkward island, 
an island that does not quite belong. Foreigners feel 
superior. Consequently, even now, the reputation of 
English authors in Europe has to overcome an element 
of scepticism, and, when we distinguish the success of 
some novelist or playwright, which may well be 
‘* universal ’’ in a publisher’s sense, from a European 
reputation among scholars, the achievement of a 
European reputation by an English author, in his own 
lifetime, is extremely rare. Charles Darwin has (or 
once had) such a reputation. Havelock Ellis has it 
to-day. Wherever the English language is not spoken 
he is more famous, recognized, respected than in 
England. How comes it, foreigners will ask you, that 
he has not long ago received the O.M.? For the credit 
of my country, I always patriotically reply : ‘‘ Because 
he has declined it, of course.’” No other answer is 
credible or even intelligible to a foreigner. 

In his seventy-third year Havelock Ellis is still writ- 
ing his books in English. Is not that magnificent, by 
itself? Here, then, is the latest series of essays from 
the living Englishman of European renown upon every- 
thing to do with ‘ Love and Virtue.” Were not com- 
ment the obligation of reviewing, it would be imper- 
tinent to add anything to the title of his new book. 

The six essays discuss ‘ The New Mother ’; ‘ The 
Renovation of the Family’; ‘The Function of Taboos’ ; 
‘ The Revaluation of Obscenity’; ‘ The Control of 
Population ’; ‘Eugenics and the Future.’ To these 
often mentioned but little assimilated topics, he brings 
the consideration of a lifetime: the fruit of immense 
knowledge, of long reflection, of mellow judgment : 
a judgment not thin, abstract, cerebral, not bred of 
much reading in libraries, but the issue of solid human 
study : that is, out of the experience of a meditative 
clinical psychologist. Your sciolist never sucks life 
through the senses whereas the wise clinician has ever 
an intellect like a filtering sponge and is a vessel for 
human confidences in life, art, learning. He is a man 
who has felt before reflecting, who has reflected more 
than he has read, has lived stilt more than he has 
reflected. This is how wisdom exceeds knowledge. 
The difference sings quietly in the beautiful, translucent 
rhythm of Ellis’s style. In speech and writing wisdom 
is not heard, but overheard. It hums as softly as a 
spinning-top : felt rather than seen, persuasive rather. 
than argumentative. Wisdom is the child of old age, 
issuing like a bird from the broken shell of hard 
experience; or is like the air, a presence permeating 
but impalpable. In the style, even, ‘‘ love and virtue ” 
can be found. No man, however, is infallible. 

Havelock Ellis invites our questioning by the 
audacity of his calm, by his quiet way of leading to a 
conclusion that (less gently, less persuasively prepared) 
might seem queer. Thus in the old myth, the wisdom 
of the dove had a neighbour, symbolized by the embrace 
of a serpent! But if one is alive enough to bear a speck 
of the serpent in one’s self, the dove in the heart has 
only a lover’s fear of being frightened. The dove and 
the serpent have mated eternally, and where one is 
there will the other be also. The reader of Havelock 
Ellis. must find his own feet here. None other than 
himself can help him: he must be wise, too. The 
discoveries of the book must not be given away, not 
nattily. 

The general assumption of Havelock Ellis, the faith 
that he now holds about it all, seems to be wonderfully 
cheerful: as it were the innocent smile of old age. 
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about life. Unless I am wrong, he believes in pro- 
gress, which (must we not admit?) the theory of 
evolution seems to imply; and by progress is meant 
what the author of ‘ Through a Consulting-room 
Window ’—not, that is, the other and more famous 
W. C. Rivers—used to call ‘‘ a sub-dominant under- 
current ”’ thrusting towards a higher life. Thus, one 
may dubiously feel that whatever is occurring seems 
to our author to be good, despite the obvious con- 
fusion and errors that are part of it: good, even, if 
civilization. were to collapse, as it has so regularly 
before, since the rare individual is often best developed 
when his civilization is in active decay. But a civiliza- 
tion in health, with members less ripe than ripe 
medlars, might be preferred by other thinkers. 
Despite beautiful and true things said of ‘‘ obscenity,’’ 
of the wise mother, of the ‘‘ primordial impulses ”’ 
making ‘‘ a trinity ’’ of ‘‘ father, mother, offspring,”’ 
of a considered view of birth-control—despite an anti- 
legislative sympathy for eugenics, etc..... I note 
throughout an attitude of extreme individualism (see 
especially page 100), a reference of all things to the 
ultimate (apparently) ‘‘ inner tribunal of the self.’’ 
Here, it may be, Mr. Ellis abides our question. In 
the very wise, and consequently in the very few, the 
self and the super-self of the species, the race, the 
whole human tradition, whether called by its religious 
or by its scientific name, may be, or may become 
increasingly, an identity. It is not so with the vast 
majority of men; and therefore—perhaps—traditional 
guidance, arbitrary rules, external taboos, due to a 
reasoned doubt of the integrity of man’s “ inner 
tribunal,’’ have been sanctioned by the wisest of all; 
because, in sum, we cannot all be, as Mr. Ellis seems 
to hope, Havelock Ellises. 
OsBerT BuRDETT 


LOVE BY POST 


Ellen Terry and Bernard Shaw: A Correspon- 
dence. Edited by Christopher St. John. 
Constable. £5 5s. 


ASHIONS in literature are as odd as fashions 

in clothes. Twenty ~ years ago no_ reputable 
critic could mention the eighteen-nineties without a 
shudder or a sneer—they were fin de siécle (which 
was after all a matter of chronology, not letters), 
third-rate, worthless, and decadent; Tennyson and 
Browning were dead, and Alfred Austin reigned or 
rhymed in their stead. To-day things have changed. 
We remember that there were others besides the ridi- 
culous Poet Laureate—Kipling and Hardy and Beards- 
ley and the rest. The fin de siécle has become the 
Little Renaissance, and the autumn sunset of litera- 
ture and art between the two Jubilees has thrown 
an afterglow over the last days of the Great Queen, 
about the time when the decadents (who are none other 
than our ignoble selves) were thinking of getting our- 
selves born. 

It, is very much a matter of emphasis and selection, 
after all, and the public, as usual, was very much 
the same. It bought the best-sellers, patronized the 
commercial theatre, and a young man called Bernard 
Shaw attacked the actor-managers and their leading 
ladies in the SatuRDAy Review. In the intervals he 
wrote letters about it to Ellen Terry, and the darling 
of the Lyceum did her best to keep Shaw and Irving 
from flying at each other's throat—not always suc- 
cessfully, as the record shows. 

These revealing letters have now been published, 
in a splendid volume, with a preface by Shaw that will 
rank as a piece of the finest and yet simplest prose 
in the English language. It was a strange friend- 
ship, for the two hardly knew each other, except on 
paper, and each (as is often the way with men and 
women) was attracted and a little repelled by the other : 


Shaw the determined iconoclast and revolutionary of 
the theatre, Ellen the gentle conservative who wor- 
shipped Shakespeare (cut or uncut by Irving) and was 
sometimes frankly puzzled by the new Ibsen and 
Shavian doctrines that filled the Press, but emptied 
the theatre—in the ’nineties. It is the other way 
round now. 

Ellen was gregarious in her affections (‘‘ her heart 
was for the moment free,’’ says Shaw, in a revealing 
sentence about one period of her life), but astonishing 
in her affection, and it is this quality of constant 
sweetness and lightness of touch that irradiates the 
whole book, and makes her seem in the end a better 
letter-writer than Shaw himself. G._B. S. has always 
something to say, and says it very well; Ellen often 
has nothing at all to say, except that she has a head- 
ache, or can’t remember her lines, but she says it 
even better than Shaw. 

Indeed, Ellen Terry emerges amazingly as the best 
woman letter-writer in the language. This book sent 
the reviewer back to the shelves to read Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, Mary Wortley Montagu, and 
Dorothy Osborne; and, in comparison with Ellen, the 
Browning is a stick, the Montagu a man in petticoats, 
and even Dorothy is a little dimmed by the vivacity 
of the Terry. Her acting is now only a memory for 
those who are on the wrong side of middle-age, but 
even if the stage forgets her, literature will long 
cherish her memory. They were alive in the ’nineties, 
after all. 

A. Wyatt 


PROLONGING YOUTH 


The Conquest of Old Age. By Peter Schmidt, 
Routledge. 


AN throughout the ages longed for a prolongation 

of life or at least to be freed from the decrepitudes 

of old age. With increasing years there is bound to be 
a diminution in vital energy and a slowing of the 
various functions of the body, and consequently a 
greater susceptibility to injury and disease. Some 
people, including a number of scientists, had hoped 
that these changes might be reversed; but it is a mis- 
take to suppose that ‘‘ rejuvenation,’’ in the sense of a 
return to a condition identical with that of younger 
years, is possible. We can only reactivate the bodily 
processes, so as to prevent or reduce premature signs 
of senility. The book before us is therefore correctly 
entitled : ‘ The Conquest of Old Age.’ It deals with 
the history and results of glandular stimulation by the 
well-known methods of Professor Steinach of Vienna. 
Experimental research has demonstrated that bodily 
and mental vigour depend to a large extent on the 
efficacy of the glandular secretions, especially of the 
sex glands. Age is in some way associated with the 
reproductive functions. When the sex glands are 


extirpated, the castrated animal or human being soon | 


gets old. 

The sex glands stimulate not merely amorousness but 
all kinds of nerve and muscular energy.  Voronoff 
proved this by the transplantation of the sex gland 
from a healthy animal to the body of an aged member of 
the same species. Since human glands are not readily 
available, Voronoff, when applying this operation to 
man, attempted the grafting of the reproductive gland 
of the nearest kin, the chimpanzee, with some success 
according to his claim, which, however, is not accepted 
by those qualified to judge. 

Other experiments on animals, by Steinach, led to 
the observation that the sex function is dependent on 
the internal secretion of the interstitial testicular tissue, 
to which he has given the name of ‘‘ puberty gland.” 
Ligature or section of the vas deferens leading to the 
gland, it was proved, results in an increased discharge 
of an important substance, called ‘‘ hormone.’’ This 
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hormone, Steinach showed, acts in a_ stimulating 
manner on the entire internal glands and on the central 
nervous system by way of the circulation. 

Dr. Peter Schmidt, in his book, gives numerous cases 


~ of his own and of others in which the Steinach opera- 


tion of vasoligature was performed. He states his 
own experience fully and frankly, and his conclusions 
as to the value of the procedure are given modestly and 
temperately. He describes the difficulties and failures 
of the operation, as well as his successes, thus enabling 
the reader to form his own judgment. He makes it 
clear that the product furnished by the sex gland repre- 
sents a stimulant and not a substitute for destroyed or 
consumed cellular elements. Therein lies the danger 
for persons whose organs have grown old and defective, 
as in the notorious case of a German patient who six 
months after being operated on by Steinach died in an 
asylum, and the similar case of an Englishman who 
arranged to deliver a lecture at the Albert Hall on 
“ How I was made twenty years younger ”’ and’ died 
the day before the lecture (presumably from heart 
disease). 

Dr, Schmidt limits the operation to cases of ‘‘prema- 
ture” senility. He confesses that he is ‘‘ loath to 
interfere with patients when well on in the ’sixties.’’ 
Most operations performed by him were on men about 
fifty years of age. He explains also that! it takes six 
months or more before the real Steinach effect is 
produced. 

Since the female sex glands—the ovaries—are too 
deeply seated, the operation cannot be performed on 
women, and quite a different treatment—internal 
electrical heating—by diathermy is adopted, 

As to the results in both men and women, such 
reports as that the patient had ‘‘ greatly benefited,”’ 
was ‘‘ much improved ’’ or ‘‘ markedly influenced ’’ 
are hardly sufficiently encouraging. They certainly 
do not make us share the belief, expressed by Steinach, 
that “‘ the day will come when vasoligature, or some 
other process having a like effect, will be undertaken 
by the State for every man of fifty, just as every child 
is vaccinated for the prevention of smallpox to-day.”’ 

The book is exceedingly well written and admirably 
translated, so as to be easily comprehensible to the 
educated layman, and may be recommended to all who 
wish to read a fair representation of the subject. It 
contains a number of photographs of animals and 
portraits of men before and after the operation, but the 
latter do not look very convincing. 

BERNARD HOLLANDER 


THE FASCIST EXPERIMENT 


What is Fascism and Why? Edited by Tomaso 
Sillani. Benn. 153. 


tae of the leading journalists in the United States, 
7a man who can speak half a dozen languages 
with consummate ease, said the other day in the course 
of conversation. that a year’s careful study, on the 
spot, of European conditions had led him to the con- 
clusion that there are at the present time only two 
stable regimes in the Old World, namely the Russian 
and the Italian. When pressed to give his reasons 
for this statement, he declared that in Russia and 
Italy alone has the most active section of the com- 
munity, namely the youth of the country, a vested 
interest in the continuance of the existing system of 
government. This volume, published simultaneously 
in Great Britain and France under the direction of 
the editor of La Rassegna Italiana, explains why, 
80 far as Italy is concerned, such should be the case, 
Pa it constitutes a veritable encyclopedia of Fascist 

The method of the work is admirable, and reflects the 
greatest credit upon its editor. It is divided into 


some twenty odd chapters, each of which is written 
by an authority on the subject with which it deals, 
and so the whole book forms an invaluable guide to 
the working of the Fascist State. At the same time, 
the chapters are entirely independent of one another, 
so that the infant welfare worker, for example, can 
find out exactly what is being done in Italy for the 
working-class child without being under the necessity 
of disentangling this information from an account of 
economic conditions generally. This is, indeed, a way 
of handling the question of explaining a nation’s life 
that might be copied by other Powers with advantage, 
while the quality of the contributors may be gauged 
from the fact that among them are included Signori 
Rocco, Bottai, Arnaldo Mussolini, Gentile, and 
Mosconi. 

A perusal of these pages will explain many things, 
and among them, as has been said, the hold which 
Fascism undoubtedly has upon the Italian people. 
What is not generally realized in England is that the 
advent of Signor Mussolini to power was in actual 
fact a revolution, and that it was none the less a 
revolution because both King Victor Emmanuel and 
the Duce have always taken the greatest care to see 
that the forms of the Constitution were observed. At 
the same time, it was very definitely a revolution from 
below, and not one from above, as was the case with 
the establishment of the directory of General Primo 
de Rivera in the neighbouring peninsula. In these cir- 
cumstances it is not difficult to see why the one system 
should have been successful and the other should 
have failed. The Spaniard, true to the traditions of 
his nation, tried to reform his fellow-countrymen from 
above, while the Italian began at the bottom, and 
realized that he could not effect anything of a permanent 
character without the active co-operation of his 
compatriots. 


C. A. LEJEUNE 
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** You can,’’ Cavour is said once to have observed, 
‘‘do anything with bayonets except sit on them,’’ 
and it was the same great statesman who gave it as 
his opinion that ‘‘ the worst Chamber is better than 
the best ante-chamber.”’ Fascism has followed both 
these recommendations, for although it preaches the 
authoritarian and totalitarian State, the safety-valve 
of a Chamber has been carefully preserved, while in 
economic and social matters the worker has more 
liberty in Italy than in the professedly democratic 
countries. In fact, Fascism is dynamic, not static, 
and those who believe that it is but another name for 
reactionary stagnation are deceiving themselves as to 
its real value. We may, or may not, approve of the 
end which Signor Mussolini has in view, but let us 
at least try to understand it, and since the publication 
of this volume, ignorance of the objects and achieve- 
ments of Fascism is inexcusable. It is true that in 
the work of reform far less is left to private enterprise 
than has in the past usually been the case in England, 
but that is only because in these matters the national 
tradition is different, and it in no way implies apathy, 
or still less hostility, on the part of the vast mass of the 
Italian people. 

Amid so much that is at once interesting and in- 
structive it is hard to make a selection, but the account 
which this book contains of the Dopolavoro institution 
will probably make the strongest, appeal to the English 
reader. The right utilization of leisure is one of the 
greatest problems of the modern age, and it is one 
that Fascism has set itself to solve. In a predominantly 
agricultural country the question presents special 
difficulties, but the raising of the moral and intellectual 
level of the people is one of the aims of the regime, 
and the latest inventions, notably the cinema, are 
being utilized in the attempt to achieve them. Some 
idea of the progress made by the Opera Nazionale 
Dopolavoro, of which the late Duke of Aosta was 
President, may be gathered from the fact that its 
membership increased from 280,584 in 1926 to 1,622,140 
in 1930, while no fewer than 115,676 sports clubs of 
one sort and another are now affiliated to it, and that 
section of it which caters for artistic education is equally 
active. CHARLES PETRIE 


HOW BIRDS KNOW 
Thought Transference (or what?) in Birds. 


By 
G. Edmund Selous. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


A GENERATION and more ago, Mr. Edmund 
Selous, writing in the Sarurpay Review, argued 
from the simultaneity of movement in flocks of finches 
that they must be directed by some source of perception 
other than the known senses. For a great many 
years he has been an inimitable watcher of birds. 
His unusual acuity of vision and philosophic inquisitive- 
ness have helped him to the achievement a rare 
technique in bird-watching; and out of his innumerable 
and incredibly detailed observations he has now 
collected those experiences which uphold the con- 
jectural likelihood of that early theory. 

That animals of many sorts possess what is some- 
times called a sixth sense is an old and trite contention. 
Mr. Selous gives it a quite new and very ingenious 
orientation. He does not look for the unknown source 
of information in the inexplicable accuracies of instinct, 
in the blind precision of insects dear to Fabre, or the 
impulse to migration in a particular direction among 
birds and some mammals. His unknown sense is de- 
clared by the behaviour of birds when collected in 
flocks, and its expression is so common as to be normal. 
Groups of dunlin, plover, finches, coot, rooks, swal- 
lows, swifts, gulls, and many other species habitually 
act as if to order, but their actions are not explicable 
by any known cause. They are too simultaneous, 
quick and concerted to be bes to any call or signal 
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of any sentinel, or, indeed, any common and external 
signal whatever. They know, all of them, when a 
gull is flying past ‘‘ merely for wantonness ’’ or js 
hunting for prey; and they act without any drill. 
master’s instruction on the common knowledge. 
move off to roost or feeding ground perhaps in com. 
panies, which seem to agree at a particular moment 
without external communication that the moment has 
come for simultaneous flight to a particular place. We 
have all wondered at the singular perfection of 
manceuvre in a host of starlings; a Swedish drill. 
master would be proud of their unanimity, 

How explain all this? And ‘‘ all this ’’ is a great 
deal, for Mr. Selous has been piling up examples for 
years. He is almost petulantly annoyed with humanity 
(of which his opinion seems to be low) for their 
negligence of the phenomenon. They have continually 
disregarded evidence spread daily before their eyes, and 
in regard to a secret of the deepest import. He does 
not dogmatize as to the source of this common sense 
—if one may use the phrase in its proper meaning— 
and is not disposed to judge birds by any standard 
of human perceptions. But he suggests that some 
sort of thought transference or thought transfusion 
is the most likely explanation, and ventures a rather 
vague yet suggestive theory, which we take to mean 
that in the early days one general sense was, as it 
were, behind the particular senses evolved iater, and 
that this substratum still persists in force enough to 
supply impressions. 

Who shall say? We must all use ‘‘ Occam’s razor” 
of the medieval schoolmen and cut off all invented 
causes, if a known cause can supply an explanation. 
Now no single episode or habit in birds described 
in this book would perhaps justify a theory of thought 
transference; Mr. Selous is too truthful to over- 
emphasize a single fact; he must be judged by the 
accumulation of probabilities; and certainly they make 
an impressive heap. The razor has, we hope, cut 
off the easy and popular talk of an ‘‘ electric sense” 
or a ‘‘ sixth sense ”: the phrases are just phrases, 
and carry us no further, and Mr. Selous is much too 
thorough a philosopher for such shallownesses. He 
has gone further than any other observer in supplying 
evidence that birds possess some source of immediate 
intercommunication that is akin to the thought trans- 
ference which many think takes place between people 
on rare and special occasions : 


Star to star vibrates light: may soul to soul strike 
through some fixed element of its own? 


Yet a wielder of the razor must be allowed his 
caveat. The more we watch those intensely vivid 
creatures, in whom physical movement and spirit are 
so closely bound together as to be scarcely separable, 
whose very bones are buoyed with air so that they 
are of the air aerial as a worm is of the earth 


- earthy—the more we watch their intense life the more 


we must wonder at the rare vivacity of their known 
senses; and these senses and quick ‘“* personal equa- 
tion ’? may achieve a successive action that seems 1 
our duller perceptions quite simultaneous. However this 
may be, Mr. Selous has set, we hope, observers 
noses to a particular scent that will one day bring 
them at least to the edge of the lair where instinct 
is bred. W. Beach THOMAS 


SUBMARINE WAR 


The Log of a U-Boat Commander. 
Hashagen. Putnam’s. 10s. 6d. 


i b- 

HOUGH the use, or rather misuse, of the su 
marine in the Great War inflicted on the Allies 
heavy losses of life, ships and cargoes, this type of mat 
of-war, which can fight either on or under the surfact 


By Ernst 
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of the sea, exercises a fascination over most minds which 
is exhilarating. Memory is short. A new generation 
is springing up which knows nothing of the suffering 
associated by older men and women with the intensive 
submarine campaign, when this country, caught 
unawares, was within an ace of being defeated. These 
younger people are stirred by tales of this grim struggle 
and so Commander Ernst Hashagen will no doubt have 
plenty of readers, not only in Germany, but in_ the 
English-speaking world, now that Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Vesey Rose has translated his monograph. The 
author writes lucidly with a self-consciousness of the 
part that he personally played, which is rather attrac- 
tive and sometimes with a naivety which disarms criti- 
cism. But occasionally he goes too far as, for instance, 
when he makes complaint that, though the German 
High Seas Fleet remained ready for action—in its 
harbours it may be added—‘ the British Navy never 
came.” But, in fact, it did come. British submarines 
were in the Bight of Heligoland within a few hours of 
the outbreak of war and their incursion was followed 
by the thrust of our battle cruisers. 

But Commander Hashagen is not concerned with the 
larger questions of naval policy or indeed qualified to 
express an opinion on them. He is a submarine 
enthusiast, who believes that, if Germany had resorted 
to piracy earlier in the war, she would have won. He 
is, of course, entitled to his simple, childlike faith. It 
is, on the other hand, almost certain that this course 
would have brought the United States into the war at 
an earlier stage and that the result would have been 
the same, with the difference that the struggle would 
have been over in 1916 or 1917. 

It is a pity that figures which are buried in the 
epilogue of this volume were not given in the 
prologue. Commander Hashagen quotes the price that 
Germany did, in fact, pay not for victory but for defeat, 
for if it had not been for the submarine and its influ- 


ence on American opinion, it is a possibility that the 
war would have ended in a stalemate. One hundred 
and seventy-eight submarines were lost by enemy 
action, in almost every case with their entire crews, 
five thousand one hundred and thirty-two men being 
lost. They were destroyed by torpedoes, mines, depth- 
charges and ramming, as follows : 


Enemy submarines ae 19 
Decoy ship ... ana <a 14 
Aircraft site <x 5 
Destroyers, patrols, depth-charges, etc. 72 
Accidents, diving mishaps, etc. ... oi 9 
Unknown causes ... 33 

Total ... 


The truth about the submarine is that it was a failure. 
It suffered from inherent defects and was not well 
handled by German officers and men. It was a long 
time before they realized its powers and by that time, 
though all regard for international law and the code 
of humanity had gone by the board, the British offen- 
sive and defensive measures had been so perfected that 
the submarine stood defeated. There is still an impres- 
sion that the German crews did well, but in fact they 
failed lamentably. They had courage of a type, but they 
were lacking in the temperament which would have 
assured their success. The reader of this volume, which 
is full of good stories, told without restraint or reserve, 
must come to the conclusion that British officers and 
men, in similar circumstances, would have done better 
even under the limitation imposed by the Higher Com- 
mand without committing such acts of barbarism as 
stand to the discredit of the Germans. 


The Variety 


of Official Publications may be judged from the following selection from the list of works issued 
during the first week in September, 1931 


and Scope 


LAW. 

Highmore’s Excise Laws. Volumes I and II (Third 
Edition). Supplement containing such portions of the 
Finance and other Acts affecting the Excise passed since 
January 8, 1923, together with Statutory Regulations 
applicable thereto and a comprehensive index to Volumes I 
and II and the Supplement. 7s, 6d. (8s. Od.). 

Penal Code of the Kingdom of Italy as approved by the 
Royal Decree of October 19, 1930. 3s. 6d. (3s. 10d.). 
MUSEUMS. 

Department of Textiles, Victoria & Albert Museum. 
Carpets, Guide to Collection of (Third Edition Revised) 


May 1931. Paper Covers 2s. 6d. (2s. 9d.) Cloth Bound 
3s. 6d. (3s. 11d.). 


Chinese Embroideries, Brief Guide to the (Revised). 
June 1931. 6d. (7d.). 


ILLUMINATION. 
Appraisal of Street Lighting Installations (An Experimental 


era carried out at Leicester in September 1930). 
MARKETING. 


Marketing of Sheep, Mutton and 
Lamb in England and 


CAUSES OF DEATH. 


ay the International List of Causes of Death. 3s. 


Ask for monthly circular 


TRADE. 

Overseas Trade Report :— 

Italy, Economic Conditions, June 1931. 4s. (4s. 3d). 
Empire Marketing Board Report, Cyprus, August 1931. 
2d. (3d.). 

FISHERIES, 

Sea Fisheries Report for the year 1930. 1s. 3d. (1s. 5d.). 
AGRICULTURE. 

Empire Marketing Board Report. 

Recent Advances in Pasture Management, 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
ORDNANCE SURVEY. 

Report of the Progress of the Ordnance Survey for the 
Financial Year, April 30, 1930—March 31, 1931. 4s. 
(4s. 2d.). 

UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Volume IX. Selected Decisions given by the Umpire 
respecting Claims for Benefit during the Calendar Year 
1930. 7s. 6d. (7s, 11d.). 

LUNACY. 

Seventeenth Annual Report of the Board of Control for 
the Year 1930. 6s. 6d. (7s.). 

GEOLOGY. 

Geological Survey Memoir:—Manchester and the South- 
East na Coal Field, Geology of. March 1931. 
5s. (5s. 6d.). 
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CARDIFF: 1 St. Andrew’s Crescent 


. All prices are net. Those in Suwtthete tiled postage 
May be obtained from the Sale Offices of H.M. Stationery Office at the following addresses : 


LONDON: Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2 
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The British reader will be moved to pride by this 
officer’s tribute to the successful measures which were 
taken to meet this unexpected violation of the laws of 
war and humanity. In one of his concluding chapters, 
recounting the events of 1918, he writes : 


The last year of the War is the worst. For three long 
years we have allowed our enemies time to study the 
nature of the submarine, to pry into its most intimate 
secrets. They pursue and fight us on the surface, 
through fog and storm, from the air and in the depths of 
the sea, on the coasts and in the open. It is as though 
the very sea had gone over to the enemy; it seems as if 
electrified, so violently do attack and defence rage upon it. 
Every wave is a foe. The coastal lights are false: the 
sea-marks treacherous. They listen-in for us, to hear 
the distant beat of our screws; and feel for us with electric 
fingers along the sea bed. In thousands the little green 
glass balls float around, torn adrift from the nets that 
are set everywhere to catch us. 


Submarine counter-measures have sprung fully to life. 
- Ninety per cent. of all vessels are armed. Destroyers and 
chasers, mines and bombs, aeroplanes and airships, nets 
and listening apparatus—actively or passively all these 
stand arranged against us, well organized and single- 
minded, against the U-boat. Behind them is ranged the 
whole British nation with the inflexible determination to 
conquer, and in the unshakable conviction that only a 
strong national will can stave off disaster. 


The enemy submarines could not move without being 
tracked down and destroyed. The seas surrounding the 
British Isles were alive with watching patrol vessels, 
millions of mines had been laid, and merchant shipping 
proceeded without molestation on its lawful occasions 
in convoy. The adoption of convoy proved eventually 
the undoing of the German submarines. They had no 
answer. 

ARCHIBALD HurpD 


One of our customers had his pocket picked 
in the train between Bologna and Ravenna, 
and lost his letter-case with nearly £40—a 
swift, neat job. Two days later the police 
were able to tell him that the remnants of his 
case had been picked up on the line. All the 
Italian notes had been taken out (£4 odd) and 
the case thrown out of the window; an ex- 
press had evidently run over it as it lay open 
on the line, for £25 in the Westminster Bank’s 
Travellers Cheques had been slashed into 
ribbons. (Curiously, a secret pocket with two 
Bank of England notes was undamaged). 


The point is that the thief took the Italian 
notes, but dared not risk changing the Tra- 
vellers Cheques; had our customer been 
carrying all foreign money, his loss would 
have been nearer £30 than {4. 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 


Travellers Cheques are issued at all its Branches 


THE TERRORIST IN FICTION 


Wilkie Collins, Le Fanu, and Others. By S. M. 
Ellis. Constable. 18s. 


pen is an important book. The first 53 pages, if 
nothing else, justify the statement; for, since 
Thomas Seccombe’s article in the ‘ D. N. B.,’ thirty 
years ago, no life of the author of ‘ The Moonstone’ 
has been attempted in English. Miss Sayers is promis. 
ing us one, and, with her detective skill, it should be 
adequate. The Germans have rushed in; in 1885, four 
years before Collins’s death, von Wolzogen published 
a study of him, and, this very year, we have Hans Schl. 
bach’s. Swinburne, with a poet’s instinctive sense of 
justice, put the great sensationalist in his right place 
by a not too wordy essay; and laid his finger on the 
Achilles heel : 
What brought good Wilkie’s genius nigh perdition? 
Some demon whispered, ‘‘ Wilkie, have a mission!” 

Dickens had written to Wills, as early as 1856, “ He 
is very suggestive and exceedingly quick to take my 
notions.’’ We have only one, the Dickens’ side of the 
idle apprentices,’’ correspondence. The 
shadow of the empty chair fell heavily on Wilkie, 

Now what exactly has Mr. Ellis done? His method 
is topographical ; he gives us reasons for believing that 
Collins was born, as well as died, in Marylebone; he 
conclusively traces the influence of Hampstead through. 
out the novels; and, in a subtle, but masterly manner, 
displays the elder son of an early Victorian R.A. asa 
‘* scene-painter in the higher ranges of the theatre,” 
The old view, which remains true, was to regard him 
as the doyen of plot; but it did not follow, as many 
still think, that Collins’s characters are mere puppets, 
invented to carry out the elaboration of incident. It 
is their placing on the stage to which Mr. Ellis refers, 
as a differentia; and he is right. Some situations were, 
after all, out of ‘‘ Bobadil’s ’’ range. He could not 
create a high-spirited girl, a lady, perplexed by seeing 
her lover a thief, yet resolved, though knowing herself 
suspect, not to betray him. Such is the problem of 
Rachel Verinder. The middle-aged woman with a 
secret, dignified, even though slightly comic, in her 
isolation (a far from uncommon type), did not interest 
Dickens ; but she is drawn to the life in Mrs. Catherick, 
Mrs. Lecount, and Madame Fosco, not one of whom 
could be mistaken for the other. Perhaps the “ int 
macies ’’ to which Mr. Ellis, after Seccombe, dis 
creetly alludes, afforded Collins hints here. The late 
Mrs. Perugini, who told the writer of this notice that 
her brother-in-law was looked on as ‘‘ naughty boy” 
in the circle of Gad’s Hill (and that old Mrs, Collins 
was the most charming mother in her recollection), is 
quoted as suggesting that the ‘ Woman in White’ 
herself was thence derived. é 

Story-telling apart, the trouble about Wilkie Collins 
is his style. Mr, Ellis does what he can for him, but 
there is no getting away from the fact that after 1868 
he wrote steadily worse. He could not leave well alone. 
Some years ago, when the MS. of ‘Man and Wife’ was 
up for auction, an admirer of the book looked at the 
close of the fine chapter describing the conference 
the Portland Place drawing-room, where the heroines 
given back to the athletic brute: ‘‘ The opening and 
closing of the house door was heard. They wert 
gone.’’ So it originally ended, and should end: that 
ghastly ‘‘ Done, in the name of Morality’’ was a 
afterthought. > 

Now it is just here that Le Fanu, who has a decidedly 
limited set of plots, comes out with an alpha. 
James has anticipated Mr. Ellis here; but, even noW, 
except possibly in Ireland, full justice is not done t@ 
the lovely writing, in ‘ Carmilla,”” for example, % 
where the vampire maiden says : 

In the rapture of my enormous humiliation I live in your 
warm life, and you shall die—die, sweetly die—into miné 
I cannot help it; as I draw near to you, you, in your 
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EVERYMAN 
REMEMBERS 


By ERNEST RHYS 


This very full and delightful book by the 
editor of Everyman’s Library goes back so 
far as the “ Revolutionary Eighties,” and 
throughout a vivid chronicle of London 
literary life are woven intimate tales of 
writers and thinkers so various as Browning, 
Swinburne, Hardy, Shaw, Wells, and 
D.H. Lawrence. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


HIGH 
SUMMER 


By RICHARD CHURCH 


In his first novel, Oliver’s Daughter, Mr. 
Church gave us something very ing, 
written with the delicacy we expect from 
Mr. Church the poet. In his new book, 
High Summer, he immediately steps to 
quite a different plane. We are sensible 
of power . . . He makes the atmosphere 
more real than reality. Life takes hold of 
his people and works in and through them. 
He has achieved a fine piece of work.” — 
Bonamy Dobrée in the Spectator. 7s. 6d. net. 


524 


EVERYMAN’S 
LIBRARY 


NOW INCLUDES 
874 VOLUMES 


NEW VOLUMES 
JUST READY 


SIX 


SALAMMBO. Flaubert’s great historical 
somes. Introduction by Prof. F. C. 
reen. 


ROOKWOOD. Harrison Ainsworth’s 
dashing tale, which made the Dick Turpin 
legend. Introduction by Frank Swinnerton. 
TALES FROM SIENKIEWICZ. Edited 
by Monica Gardner. 

POEMS OF WILLIAM COWPER. 
Bicentenary edition, edited by H. IA. 
Fausset. 

MINOR POETS OF THE 17TH 
CENTURY: Carew, Suckling, Lovelace, 
and Lord Herbert. Edited by R. G. 
Howarth. 

PASCAL’S PENSEES. Translated by 
W.F. Trotter. Introduction by T. S. Eliot. 


SAIS 


She 


VOLUMES 1—6 ARE NOW 
READY 
EVERYMAN’S 
ENCYCLO- 
PAEDIA 


ure A MODERN COMPENDIUM 
OF KNOWLEDGE 
Tae J. C. SQUIRE writes in the Observer : 
S “Tt is a true encyclopedia, 
Hf Lyre compressed comment as well as facts 
dates, and there is no work quite like it... . 
S Wherever I have tested the work I have 
Ei y been surprised at the combination of 
cA compression and . The information "" 
is remarkably up to date. . . . There 
; should be an enormous sale for this En- AUN 
cyclopedia. The paper is good, the binding 
is stout and and there are 
PWN adequate cross-references.” 


G. MALCOLM THOMSON writes in 
John o’ London’s Weekly : “‘ The whole field 
of human knowledge within fifteen inches 
of shelf room. . . . What everybody 
is likely to want to know about everything 
—well, here it is! Designed to meet the 
practical everydayneed of the ordinary man, 
the Encyclopedia triumphantly fulfils its 
purpose ; its ramifications are remarkable. 
At the price these volumes are amazingly 
cheap. They solve one of the problems of 
the Sas man and the house.” 


SS 


TO BE COMPLETED IN 
TWELVE VOLUMES 


EACH 5/6 NET 


( 
At all Booksellers 
The remaining volumes will follow in 

= > batches of two every two months. ie: 


SEVEN MILLION WORDS 
2,000 ILLUSTRATIONS 


Illustrated Prospectus Post Free 


PUBLISHED AT ALDINE HOUSE 


Faye 

At all Bookshops 2/= Net per Volume Ure BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 vb 
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turn, will draw near to others, and learn the rapture of that 

cruelty, which yet is love; so, for a while, seek to know 

no more of me and mine, but trust me with all your 
loving spirit. 

This is style in excelsis, not quite the language of a 
human lover, but far removed from even mid-Victorian 
sentimentality; and it is diffused through all this 
author’s work. He was a poet, no doubt (witness the 
vers libre in ‘ Uncle Silas,’ Chap. 77), but the achieve- 
ment is none the less remarkable, at that date, and with 
so little parade of poetry. ‘ The Child that went with 
the Fairies,’ one of the tales exhumed by Dr. James, 
is as ethereal as a Yeats play, but legitimate prose- 
writing, with no forcing the note. The restoration of 
the jewel, the Indian spectacle, at the end of ‘ The 
Moonstone,’ is somehow all but literature, just as 
Berlioz is so often all but music; Le Fanu, at his most 
sensational, is literature—no, not literary. 

The ‘‘ others,’? with whom Mr. Ellis deals, are a 
heterogeneous crew; the diffident Pre-Raphaelite C. A. 
Collins, Wilkie’s brother, now best remembered, 
perhaps, by his glaring ‘ Convent Thoughts,’ among 
the Combe pictures at Oxford; Mortimer, least of all 
Collinses, Bohemian novelist and poetaster ; the almost 
forgotten authors of ‘ Mr. Verdant Green’ and ‘ Guy 
Livingstone ’; Mary Ann and Thomas Hughes, viewed 
in relation to White Horse Hill; and R. D. Blackmore, 
the real poet with that surname (accompanied by a 
most characteristic photograph, in old age), Mrs. 


Riddell, and James Crossley, the bibliophile to whom . 


Ainsworth dedicated ‘ The Lancashire Witches.’ 

The volume is well produced ; there are few faults to 
pick ; a letter wrong in the heading of p. 77, too much of 
Crossley’s post-prandial vapouring (it was an error of 
taste to speak of him, on p. 246, in the same breath as 
Peacock), and it should be “‘ De propria Vita ’”’ on 
p. 227. But Mr. Ellis is to be congratulated; he isa 
pioneer. 


THEOLOGY WITHOUT TEARS~ 


The Beginnings of Christian Theology. By J. 
K. Mozley. Cambridge University Press. 


5S. 


VERY religious man has his irreligious moments 

when he is either a rationalist or a theologian, The 
vivid experiences of the saint and the traditional sym- 
bols, which are at once their inspiration and their 
embodiment, have to be rationalized. This is the work 
of the theologian. But theology is the handmaid of 
religion, and must not seek to rule her mistress. 

The B.B.C. were happily inspired when they com- 
missioned these talks on the development of Christian 
theology up to the Council of Nicaea. Canon Mozley 
has done his work efficiently and well. The reader will 
be able to trace the history of Christian ideas during 
the course of three centuries, and the narrative is an 
interesting one. It is devoutly to be hoped that the 
clergy in large numbers listened in to these talks, for 
it is to be feared that the clergy in their profound ignor- 
ance of theology too often regard it as a corpus of 
supernaturally revealed knowledge handed down en 
bloc from heaven, or imparted to the Twelve during 
those forty days which are said to have intervened 
between the Resurrection and the Ascension—a period 
‘* wherein are things creeping innumerable, both small 
and great beasts.”’ 

These lectures will enable the reader to perceive that 
Christian theology is a body of theory painfully worked 
out during centuries by men who were above all anxious 
to have clear ideas about matters which seemed to them 
of supreme importance. Never, perhaps, has there 
been a period when speculative ideas attracted such 
widespread interest. In the absence of politics, people 
disputed angrily about nice points of theological con- 
troversy. Perhaps when a dictator has been established 
in every country of Europe, and our political opinions 
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are provided for us, there will be a revival of interest 
in the subtleties of the dispute between Arius and 
Athanasius. 

It may be that there is a little too much of the 
theological text-book about this altogether admirable 
volume. It will be of the greatest possible assistance 
to the young man reading for Holy Orders and jn. 
volved in the theological labyrinth of the first three 
centuries. Yet to the reader primarily interested not jn 
examinations or orthodoxy it will seem insufficiently 
objective and detached. It is too much on the side of 
the angels. The Gnostics and Sabellians come off too 
badly, and the less rational aspects of a writer like 
Tertullian are not sufficiently exposed. We hear too 
little of Celsus, and would have been glad of a fuller 
treatment of Origen, whose greatness Canon Mozley 
emphasizes. Also, a little more about contemporary 
sacramental ideas, and about neo-Platonism would have 
done no harm. The book, in a word, is a sound piece 
of Anglican scholarship; but it seems to lack the 
creative and imaginative touch which brings the past 
to life. 

J. C. Harpwicx 


SPEECH AND PERSONALITY 


Voice and Personality. By T. H. Pear. Chap. 
man and Hall. tos. 6d. 


T might perhaps have been better if Professor Pear 

had called this study ‘ Speech and Personality,’ for 
of the actual voice as apart from its educability he has 
little or nothing to say. The actual voice, indeed, as 
a psychological index tells us very little. The voice 
of a good and great and wise and educated man may 
be harsh and even offensive. An uneducated scoundrel 
on the other hand may have a vocal apparatus most 
exquisitely musical. Men of small stature and 
insignificant appearance may be double basses, and 
impressive giants may flute, but the acutest behaviourist 
would be baffled to express their rumblings and squeaks 
in terms of psychology. But their quantities, and their 
accents, their choice of words and their vocal modula- 
tions will betray them, socially, at any rate, if not 
intellectually and morally. It is therefore with voice, 
or rather speech, as a form of behaviour that Professor 
Pear is mainly concerned, and as he is that rare 
anomaly a professing psychologist with a_ sense of 
humour, his book is not only for the expert and student, 
but also for the multitude. It is indeed full of good 
things. 

It is Professor Pear’s interest in Radio that led him 
to his study, and he has much to say of the dis 
embodied voice that comes to us over the wireless that 
is as amusing as it is instructive. Particularly enter- 
taining is his record of an experiment in which nine 
anonymous speakers spoke, and some four thousand 
listeners recorded their impressions with regard to the 
sex, age, profession, locality of birth and locality 
affecting speech, of the speakers, and gave their 
opinion whether he or she was or was not accustomed 
to lead. We are given full details, with portraits of 
the speakers, with a large number of the detailed 
answers, some of which are deliciously wide of the 
mark, though many get very near the truth. Pro 
fessor Pear has a very high opinion of the educational 
value of ‘‘ listening,”’ especially as it tends to secure 
the standardization of speech. We hear so much 
the charm of dialect from those who do not suffer 
from its disabilities that the Professor’s whole-h 
advocacy of the refinement, and even the ‘‘ refane- 
ment,’’ of speech, is very welcome, : 

The Professor very rightly stresses the occupational 
value of standard English, the higher posts in nearly 
all administrative work, public or private, being tr 
served for those of more or less cultivated speech. He 
is also on firm ground when he asserts that the use of 
an extended vocabulary is an aid to right thinking and 
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THAT LATE HOLIDAY 
YOURS.... 


When the ordinary resorts 
are deserted, and your 
friends are back in town— 
when it gets dark at six, 
and chilly, and grey; then 
is the time, you’ve a 
holiday coming to try some- 
— e Canadian 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


bee daye—sal thampton, October znd—38 guineas and upwards. 
AS 
“EMPRESS OF AUSTRALIA” 
el 
cruising ship—z2,000 tons—oil burner—Large Pompeiian 
Pool membership. 
ist 
WEST INDIES CRUISE 
r Nearly seven sunny weeks aboard the famous cruising liner 
“DUCHESS OF RICHMOND” 
ire 
nt, (Bahamas), and Morocco, among other places visited. From Liverpool, January 21, 
od 1932. From appa Saaener 22, 1932. First Class only. Limited mem- 
bership. From 90 

im 
WORLD C 
RUISE 
er- 
ind By the World’s Biggest, Newest Cruising Ship, the Superb 
the 
“EMPRESS OF BRITAIN” 
ned 
a 42,500 tons oil burner. Full size Tennis Court. Olympian Swimming Bath. 
From Monaco, December 3, 
D0 Apply to B. A. Powell, Cruise Department 
onal 
pure 
CANADIAN PACIFIC 
iffer 
rted 
ane- 

World’s Greatest Travel System 


62, 65, Charing Cross, London, S.W.1 ; 103, Leadenhall-street, London, E.C. 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, B Bristol, Southampton, Neweaste, 
Beltast, Cobh, Paria, or local Agente sveryw 
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clear expression. But it is on the social value of 
refined speech that he is most profound. Speech to- 
day stands for status more surely than any other form 
of behaviour; and as a guide to social classification is 
probably more important than clothes or bearing, or 
anything we may do with our knives and forks. The 
greatest of all class barriers is the difficulty of com- 
munication, and those who for esthetic reasons desire 
the retention of local and social dialects will find their 
complacency considerably disturbed by the Professor’s 
admirable chapter on ‘ Personal Prejudices,’ in which 
he not only condemns the prejudices of others, but 
frankly confesses his own. The book should make an 
especial appeal to Radio admirers, and should demon- 
strate to those who have despaired of it, that the 
B.B.C. has an educational value, quite apart from the 
content of its programmes. 


THE LADY WITH THE LAMP 


Florence Nightingale, 1820-1856. By I. B. 
O’Malley. Thornton Butterworth. 21s. 


| is a pity that this biography of Florence Nightin- 
gale, so competent, so full of well-selected first-hand 
material, finely balanced and comprehensive, should 
not have achieved perfection by an equal competency 
of style. Florence Nightingale is not a subject to be 
treated with too much intimacy of the pen, however 
much that pen is urged by knowledge, by access to a 
rich fund of first-hand material, and by sincere admira- 
tion. The author does, however, succeed in presenting 
really adequate portraits of the modern Saint Theresa. 

The first picture is the nineteenth-century daughter- 
at-home, hedged about by everything that is ‘‘ nice ”’ 
and “ ladylike,’’ and struggling against a love that 
would have closed the door for ever to the fulfilment 
of her destiny. 


Continuous, expert administration 
of WILLS and TRUSTS 


The second picture is the breaking away, the 
triumphing over convention, and the growing cop, 
viction that she was called to greater things thay 


-nursing sick relations and taking a limited interest jp 


philanthropy and the struggle for the freedom of women 
the conviction that ‘‘ one’s feelings waste themselves 
in words, they ought all to be distilled into actions which 
bring results.’’ Her words were good. She had an 
unquestionable literary gift, but her actions were better 
and they brought results, because she had a most 
determined ability. She was one of those magnificent 
people who know instinctively how to live greatly, 

The third picture, and the most successful one, is the 
Crimean War. One is too inclined to take it for 
granted that Florence Nightingale was an excellent 
lady who went out to the Crimea and started war 
hospitals. What of the conditions she found there— 
no food, no utensils, no bedding, no warmth, no sanita- 
tion, no organization—nothing but disease, ‘filth, 
neglect? The epic tale of her struggle, the telling 
extracts from her letters, form the most appalling in. 
dictment of governmental inefficiency, of the heartbreak. 
ing delays of red tape, of official negligence, stupidity 
and criminal ignorance that I have ever read. On the 
other side there was superlative heroism, but a large 
part of it was unnecessary. It is the tragedy of all 
history that reform is always delayed until suffering 
has reached such a pitch that at last its sheer agony 
pierces the skull of officialdom, 

This biography also emphasizes the importance of 
Florence Nightingale in other than purely hospital 
work. She saw that convalescents were supplied with 
kit before returning to the line, looked after their 
wives, provided the recreation which kept them out 
of the drinking saloons, and means for them to send 
part of their pay home, she wrote to relations of the 
dead, she got footballs, books, chess. In the intervals 
she wrote reports and Rept the balance between the 
official fusspots, the wounded in vanity, religious pre- 
judices, professional jealousies and the morals of her 
nurses and “‘ ladies.’’ She must have worked twenty- 
five hours a day. 

The debt we owe her can never be paid, and in make 
ing this so abundantly clear the author is to be 
congratulated. It is so easy to forget. 

M. Scott JoHNston 


The duties of a Trustee or Executor are sometimes arduous, always 


AN ARCHITECTURAL FOOTNOTE 
responsible. Even if you have friends or relatives with the necessary 


experience, you may well hesitate to burden them with the cares of Trustee- The Manor Houses of Sussex. The R.1.B.A.s 

Prize Essay, 1930. By Rodney Fleetwood 
ship; because, with the best will in the world, they may find themselves ¥» 193 y y : 

Tatchell, B.A.(Arch.)Lond. Royal Institute 


tion. Its Trustee Departmen d 
‘de LTHOUGH Mr. Tatchell’s admirable study of the 
Manor House, as it it represented in examples to 
is brought to bear on every case, there is the great advantage of continuity. | be found in Sussex, is primarily, of course, professional 
With the Bank as Trustee or Executor, no delay or expense can be caused and technical, it has also much in it that the layman 
through death, ill-health or absence abroad, as in the case of an individual. can enjoy. The manor houses chosen are typical and 


interesting, and the architectural analysis of their 
Yet you will find the Bank far from impegsonal in its Trustee business: it | structure illuminative of the social conditions they were 


is always ready to co-operate with the solicitors dealing with a Trust or Will. | designed to meet. Many of the so-called manor hoa 

The : prelimi. | Mr. Tatchell demonstrates, are but remnants of t 

— ancient houses, some indeed being nothing but the 
ios yeergagtens -—ayh- rustee Department, whichis prepared | farm buildings or domestic offices once attached to the 
to act either solely or jointly as Trustee, Executor or Administrator of | major building which has long since disappeared. Even 
Estates, etc., in a wide variety of circumstances, when the manor house to some extent remains, it Is 
generally in a mutilated or vulgarly restored condition, 
though one, Possingworth, has been restored with 
knowledge and taste to its original appearance 4S 
shown in an old print in the possession of its owner, 


1677 Lloyds Bank Limited | Lord Strathcona. Another such restoration is that of 


Old Place, Lindfield, which, from being the manor 
Trustee Department : 39 Threadneedle Street, London, £.c.2 house of the Challenors, became a workhouse and then 


a farmhouse, till it fell into the sympathetic hands of 
the late Charles E. Kempe, who restored it completely 
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PURSUIT OF PSYCHE 


By Mr. Turner’s new poem 
W. J. TURNER | cxpounds a genuinely 
3s. Gd. net modern philosophy of 


love. 
TWITTINGPAN 
By Poems which reveal no 
EDGELL love of Nature and a 
RICKWORD comprehensive distaste 
2s. Gd. net for humanity. 


WOLVES te CHANNEL 


By the 
t menace was to 

JOHNSON raids of the privateers 

15s. net from the French Channel 

ports were to our an- 

illustrated cestors: an exciting 


chapter in naval history. 
3 


WISHART 


(LATEST VOLUME.) for 6/- 


Bibliophiles will find 


+ A large selection of modern First Editions, Limited Editions, 
Association Copies, Modern Press Books and the Old and 
Modern Treasures in Foyle’s Rare Book Dept. If a personal visit 
is impossible—write for the Autumn Catalogue of Dept. 18, which 
contains a representative sclection of the Dept.’s stock. This 
catalogue will then be sent to you immediately it is ready. 


The lover of Art should 


n t That Foyle’s Art Dept. has in stock 50,000 BOOKS 
OTE) (New, Second-hand, out-of-print) on Fine and Applied 

Arts in all their ramifications; Illustrated Books and 
Works of Art suitable for presentation to people of discriminating 
tastes. If unable to visit Foyle’s Art Dept., write asking for 
catalogue 169 (gratis), outlining your requirements and interests. 


Modern First Editions: 
Points & Values 


(second SERIES.) Compiled by Gmsert H. Fases and 
miiaM A. Foyie. This new volume contains the points and 
values of one hundred modern first editions not included in the 
first volume and gives practical information not to be found in 
ey Se Limited Edition of 1,000 copies. Med. 8vo. 
Black kram. Hand-made Paper. 15s, net. 


Book of Antiques 


“A Collector’s Miscellany ’; edited by W. L. Hanchant. Includ- 
> (written by experts) on such diverse subjects as—Prints, 
Irish Glass, Netsuke, Old Silver, Rugs, Furniture, etc., etc. All 
orn aretion have been highly praised. Published at 15, 


NEW at 6/. (Postage 6d.) On approval. S 


Foyles for Books 


119-125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 
"Phone: Gerrard 9310 (7 lines) 


ELLEN TERRY 
AND 


BERNARD SHAW 


A Correspondence 1892-1922 


Edited by Christopher St. John 
with a preface by Bernard Shaw. 

copies for Great Britain 
and U.S.A. 5 guineas net. 


Times Literary Supplement: ‘* With a simple courtesy ~—— 
a friendship and a correspondence that have at last yielded in 
this volume some of the most delightful and individual love- 
letters of our language. . . . Yes: these are love-letters 
avowedly,”” 


GENERAL 


DAWN: A History of Myself 
By Theodore Dreiser. 10s. net. 
Spectator: ‘‘ The giant is always a rarity. JOHNSON was 
one; GOETHE was one; and so was BALZAC . , . I think 


DREISER belongs to their kind. The book is stamped with 
individuality of a main of genius,’’ 


‘‘*PHILINE” Unpublished Frag- 
ments from the Journal of H. F. 
Amiel. an Introduction. 

By D. L. Murray. 10s. 6d. net. 


famous jouw 
“Philine.” These passages (omitted Mrs, Humphry 
Ward) tell a poignant tale of eager, but frustrated romance. 


WILKIE COLLINS, LE FANU 
AND OTHERS. 
By S. M. Ellis. Illustrated. 18s. net. 


Observer: “‘ Mr. Ellis may be compared to the archzologist 
who, by systematic excavation of the remoter corners of an 
important site, makes a series of illuminating discoveries. 
A workmanlike and attractive volume which exactly fulfils 
its purpose.” 


** THEIR TRACKLESS WAY.” 
A Book of Memories. 
By Mrs. R. W. Chapin. 16s. net. 


Mrs. Chapin was a great friend of Lord Milner, and the 
book includes a number of hitherto unpublished letters from 
him written to her over a period of years. 


MORE ESSAYS OF LOVE 
AND VIRTUE. 
By Havelock Ellis. 7s. 6d. net. 


Havelock Ellis is the only man who can treat sex 
chology in a manner both humanistic and optimistic. He 
lieves in the future because he believes in men and women. 


FREDERICK II, 1194-1250. 


By Ernst Rantorowicz. English edition prepared 
by Mrs. E.O. Lorimer. 27s. net. 


AND 
A FIRST NOVEL 
EARLY CLOSING 
By D. Wynne Willson. 7s. 6d. net. 

- THE BOOK SOCIETY’S 
Choice for September. 


Qnatable 
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even to the garden, in semblance of an Elizabethan 
mansion. One of the most interesting and unfor- 
tunately most damaged of Sussex manor houses _ is 
Cuckfield Place, the original of Harrison Ainsworth’s 
‘ Rookwood Place,’ the brick gate-house of which 
as here pictured is pleasantly reminiscent of the Old 
Gateway of Lincoln’s Inn, 

It being Mr. Tatchell’s object to determine the essen- 
tial characteristics of the typical Sussex manor house ; 
and the type of house best expressing a county of 
farmers being the smaller dwelling of the squire rather 
than the large baronial mansion of the noble, he has 
disregarded places such as Cowdray, Wakehurst and 
Parham. Among the houses dealt with, besides those 
already mentioned, are Horselunges; Barnham House ; 
Old Place and New Place, Pulborough; Shoyswell; 
and Hangleton; which last, Mr. Tatchelf holds, pre- 
sents the embodiment of nearly all the characteristics 
of a typical Sussex manor house. The paper, admirably 
illustrated with photographs, drawings, and plans, 
forms an agreeable and useful footnote to the history 
of English domestic architecture. 


GLOBE-CYCLING 


Going Further. By Geoffrey Malins. 
Mathews and Marrot. 18s. 


APTAIN MALINS here describes the motor-cycle 

tour round the world which he undertook, with Mr. 
Charles Oliver for companion, and accomplished 
successfully. The expedition consisted of himself and 
Mr. Oliver, driving motor-cycles with  side-cars 
attached to carry their impedimenta, the object being to 
create a record for and demonstrate the reliability of 


Elkin 


THE MOST DARING & OUTSPOKEN 
NOVEL OF THE SEASON 


LOVELIEST OF 
FRIENDS! 


G. SHEILA DONISTHORPE 
Now in its fourth impression. Price 8/6 net. 
“Stands a chance of becoming a best seller.” —Sunday 


THE YOSHIWARA 


(Two Japanese Love Stories) 
By 
TADASHIGE MATSUMOTO 
Price 6/- net 

Delightful love stories written with a naive grace. The 
setting of Old Japan is picturesque and vivid. There is 
delicacy and poetry in the style, and the charm of a slightly 
foreign flavour in the language. 
Charming love stories.” —Morning Post. 
“ One is rewarded a thousand-fold.”—. 


LOOSE COVERS 


NAOMI LUDOLF 
FOREWORD BY SHANE LESLIE. 
Will be the Sensation of the Autumn. 


OLD ROYALTY BOOK PUBLISHERS 
9 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C.2 


British motor-cycles; to investigate the position of 
British films in the various countries traversed; and to 
secure a film of the whole trip for subsequent lecturing 
purposes. All of which objects were achieved. They 
returned with the machines in which they started stii] 
in good running order. 

The itinerary was from London to Harwich and 
thence to the Hook, where they were met by a fleet 
of motor-cycles to conduct them to Rotterdam, the first 
of the many receptions they were to receive; for 
officially it was roses all the way, but generally by the 
time the bouquets were at hand, the travellers had 
earned them. Through Holland, Belgium, France and 
Spain they sped to Gibraltar, where they took ship for 
Alexandria, touching at Malta on their way; then on 
to Cairo, and Suez and so to the Sinai desert, y 
through Palestine and Syria to Bagdad, through Irak 
to Basra and thence by boat to Karachi and Bombay, 
From Bombay to Simla, Delhi, and Calcutta, and 
alternately by sea and land to Rangoon, Malaya 
Singapore, Sumatra, Java, to Brisbane, Sydney, 
Canberra, Melbourne, New Zealand, Fiji, Hawaii 
and San Francisco, across the States to New York and 
thence home. 

Captain Malins writes agreeably and vividly of his 
travels and of the places visited, and if he has no- 
thing particularly new to tell us of the countries 
through which he passed, his story is always lively and 
entertaining. What is new and valuable in the account 
is the point of view, that of a traveller by motor-cycle, 
often in regions and by a way that made such travel not 
only arduous but often almost impossibly dangerous. 
Often for miles the cyclists could not lift their eyes from 
the ground, and it says much for their skill that 
accidents were so few and so little disastrous. Here 
are East and West from a new angle, and desert and 
forest and swamp and mountain take on a different 
aspect as they are viewed from the seat of a motor- 
cycle. Here is globe-trotting offered to us in a new 
guise. Sportsmen will no doubt find the book full of 
hints; though it may be they will not exactly bless 
Captain Malins when they discover their already over- 
crowded hunting grounds thronged by motor-cyclists. 
But that is life—as Mr. Baskcombe would say, “ ther 
drarmer of life ’’—and cannot be helped. The book is 
well and fully illustrated. 


Q'HORTER NOTICES 
J 


Divided Europe. 
Cape. 5s. 


‘* BOOKS written by boys,’’ once wrote Disraeli, 
‘* which pretend to give a picture of manners, and to 
deal in knowledge of human nature, must necessarily 
be founded on affectation. They can be, at the best, but 
the results of imagination acting upon knowledge not 
acquired by experience.’’ This observation might very 
well be applied to the present work, which betrays the 
immaturity of its author upon every page. It contains 
nothing that has not been better said by others, and 
if it is meant to be taken as a serious contribution to 
the study of an important problem it has signally failed 
to achieve its object. Lastly, Mr. de Chair may be 
interested to know that the Rumanian Government has 
not existed ‘‘ for centuries,’’ but only since 1862, and 
that the cession of Nice and Savoy to France took 
place for very different reasons from those which he 
gives. 


By Somerset de Chair. 


Echoes of Causes Célébres. By Arthur Lambton. 
Hurst and Blackett. 12s. 6d. 


THIS is yet another of these ‘‘ made-up ”’ books; 
in this case the volume is made up of murders. The 
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LIBRARY HAS IT 
i 
et 
st with Nelson 
ad J. C. Squire (Observer) : ‘* At last a perfect life has 
ad b been written of one of the greatest of our national 
i Y heroes. This book gives such a picture of him as 
_H. OOPER-PRICHARD. never was given before.”’ 
= A.H.C Epmunp BLtunpeN (Daily Telegraph): ‘‘ Should 
up 7s. 6d. net be, on its merits, more than a book of the month. 
rak ... A particular theme of Mr. Wilkinson’s, and an 
ay. excellent one, is Nelson the artist or poet . . . who 
and regarded his whole course as a kind of Ode to 
ya, Duty.” 
ey, Times Lit. Supp.: ‘* Mr. Wilkinson’s narrative is 
wail admirably clear. His story flows easily through- 
and out.”” 
Evening Standard (Londoner’s Diary): ‘‘ I admire 
his Mr. Wilkinson’s defence of a national hero and the 
no- clever way in which he has undertaken it without 
ries indulging in whitewash or hysterical sentimentality 
ont in the matter of Emma Hamilton.” (Illus, 12/6) 
ails “There are all kinds and degrees of 
ycle, men, but there are only two sorts of hn 
| not women, the good and the bad.” JO os Bull at Home e 
ous. . KARL 
from “It is mainly = mae ae a — the A German critic’s entertaining views of England : 
that world is so backward in civilization. and English life. Some of the topics discussed are : ss 
Here London the Most Moral Capital in the World. be 
PHILIP ALLAN, 69 GREAT RUSSELL ST., LONDON 
eren 
otor- Our Queer Household Economy. a 
new Effect of the Hire-Purchase System. 4 
ull of Our Chronic Dyspepsia. (8/6) a 
bless 
- Back to Montparnasse q 
* ther YOUR LIBRARY HAS IT By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 4 
00k is Sparkling reminiscences of Bohemian Paris. He a 
chats of banned books, models’ lives, the Suicide a 
Hotel, Paris plays, and famous figures like Wells, 7 
Shaw, Joyce, etc. 
V. SackviL_e-West (broadcasting): ‘‘ The general 
by effect is of attending a very large, lively, and con- 
tinuous party, where . . . one is privileged to be 
LIONEL BIRCH. 7s. 6d. net under Mr. Huddleston’s escort and to walk round 
with him, hearing who everyone is and the latest 
Chair. anecdote about them.”’ (Illus, 15/-) 
sath A History of Smoking 
assarily By COUNT CORTI 
st, but The famous author of The Rise of the House of 
ge not Rothschild gives here a fascinating account of the 
origin, early struggles and ultimate triumph of 
~ ‘a “He succeeded in arousing my curiosity smoking—its ceremonial use among the Mayans 
| y tains sufficiently to read every page. and Aztecs, its introduction into Europe, its spread a 
a and Compton Mackenzie. as a —— _the violent opposition to it and a 
“ s as ue, 
ly failed Faces his problems in a decently and the eventual universal adoption of the habit. < 
may be outspoken way. (Illus. 12/6) a 
rent has Ralph Straus. a 
62, and New Fiction a 
ce took “There are plenty of parents and Vv Private Sin 4 
shich he schoolmasters who could learn some- ery Priv LAURENCE OLIVER . 
thing from his present writing.” St. Michael’s Children ». senem-scuwarzeacu a 
Gerald Gould. 
ambton Murder in 4 Degrees J. S. FLETCHER 
PHILIP ALLAN, 69 GREAT RUSSELL ST., LONDON 
» books} From all Booksellers and Libraries. Prices are net 
rs. The 
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method of loosely assembling some twenty-two cases 
and trying to do them justice in two hundred and 
seventy odd pages of large print is one which cannot 
be deprecated too much. Those who are really inter- 
ested in criminology will find many, and perhaps all, 
of the crimes dealt with here examined properly in 
other publication. For instance, Lord Lovat, the 
Duchess of Kingston, Madeleine Smith, and_ the 
Pimlico Mystery have all figured in the Famous Trial 
Series, and Mr, Marjoribanks in his admirable Life of 
the late Sir Edward Marshall Hall, deals exhaustively 
with the ‘‘ Green Bicycle ’’ case. 

Mr. Lambton, who is responsible for this pot-pourri, 
‘is the founder of the Crimes Club, and I suggest to the 
members that it is now time to see whether they have 
learnt anything from their reconstructions of various 
crimes. They should first torture their founder—they 
might give him what he describes as ‘‘ the water 
inconvenience,’’ which was meted out to the Marquise 
de Brinvilliers—for his use of the word ‘‘ yclept,” and 
they should murder him for his style in general and for 
the following sentence, descriptive of the Reverend 
George Dyson, in particular: ‘‘ He was so unlike an 
Anglican cleric as could be imagined, a_ soldiery 
moustache being a striking characteristic, but then with 
preachers of other than Church of England proclivities 
it is by no means uncommon for them to wear this 
form of hirsute appendage.’’ 

The perfect crime has not yet been committed, so 
loose thinkers declare; here is an opportunity for the 
club to justify its existence. 


The Talkies. By Arthur Edwin Krows. Holt. $2. 


THE writer who aims at popularizing knowledge has 
to steer a perilous course between insulting his 
readers by underestimating their intelligence and per- 
plexing them by overrating it. Mr. Krows success- 
fully avoids both pitfalls. Having the advantage of 
ai wide experience of stage and studio, he brings to 
his task an unusually informed mind; so that in this 
book explanation becomes illumination, and exposi- 
tion goes hand in hand with a sane and critical dis- 
cussion of the problems and practices connected with 
the making, showing and distribution of films. In 
consequence, both tyro and expert can with advan- 

‘tage read this book. It includes a wealth of histori- 
cal material on the technical side, a full index and 
an exemplary bibliography. The latter refers almost 
entirely to American books and periodicals, and 
omits to mention Pudovkin’s important volunie on 
film technique. 


The Physiology of Beauty. By Arthur Sewell. 
Kegan Paul. 8s. 6d. 


MR. SEWELL’S attempt to give literary and art 
criticism a physiological base is as interesting as it is 
adventurous, and is likely, if pursued, to give us some- 
thing of more practical value than the word-spinning 
of philosophic zsthetics. Critics may possibly resent 
comparison with Pavlov’s dogs, but they may reflect 
that for a long time the watering mouth has been 
a figure of speech denoting desire for the desirable, 
and a straining of metaphor is not unknown even 
in the austerest criticism. It may seem strange to 
have biological utility related to esthetic excitement ; 
but if esthetic excitement has no biological utility, 
how could it ever have arisen? Mr. Sewell’s citation 
of the publisher as an unwitting empiricist in the 
new science he adumbrates is much to the point; for 
the publisher of all men will welcome any assistance, 
come whence it may, that will enable him to judge 
the ‘‘ conditioned reflexes ’’ of his publics, to say 
nothing of the critics, with something like precision. 


HEATH CRANTON Ltd. 


Preface by Rt. Hon. WINSTON S. 
CHURCHILL, P.C. 


WILDERNESS TRAILS IN THREE 
CONTINENTS 


LIONEL A. D. LESLIE, F.R.G.S. 

41 Photographs and a Map. 10/6 net, 
“ He is a true traveller . . . quiet humour and common. 
sense.”"—Blue Peter. 
“* Into nine years Mr, Leslie has nos to crowd a wealth 
of experience and travel and adventure which would suffice to fill 

the life of any ordinary man , . . there is not_a dull page.” 
—Eastern Daily News, 


NOTES FROM THE DIARY OF AN 
IDLER IN THE EAST 


HAROLD MANACORDA, late Minister Plenipotentiary 


of H.M. the King of Italy. 28 Photographs. 3/6 net. 
“ Will afford pleasure to all who are interested in descriptions 
of travel... record will be found bright and entertaining.” 
—East Anglian Times, 


Preface by D. B. WYNDHAM LEWIS. 


FORGOTTEN ENGLAND 


Rev. H. E. G. ROPE. 4/6 net. 
“It had to be written. And it should be read.’’—Blackfriars, 


BLITHE WATERS, Sheaves out of 


Suffolk 
B. GRANVILLE BAKER. 55 Drawings and a map, 
7/6 net. 
“The Author with pen and pencil draws on the fullness of 
intimate knowledge. is a ghly dable and attracti 
book.”"—Blue Peter. 


By a Shropshire Postman. 


ROUND ABOUT THE CROOKED 
STEEPLE 


SIMON EVANS. 3/6 net. 2nd Edition. 
“A book of unusual interest.”—Spectator, 


Life in the Australian Bush in the Sixties. 


BARK HOUSE DAYS 


MARY E. FULLERTON. 18 Drawings. 6/- net. 
“‘ There is a delicate wistfulness and gentle brooding spirit over 
this story of those bong > years which makés rather attractive 


reading.” —White Star Magazine. 
PALMS & PATIOS, Andalusian 
Essays 


RODNEY COLLIN. 12 Photographs. 7/6 net. 
“ Full of the sun,’’—Sunday Times, 


12 Drawings by H. M. BATEMAN. 


WHIFFS FROM THE BRINY 


GEOFFREY DOWD, Master Mariner. 6/- net. 


‘A blue-water cure for the blues.”—Morning Post. 


Fiction 7/6 net 
THE GREEN MURDER 


VERNON BARLOW. 


“‘ Has all the elements of a very successful thriller.”—HaroLD 
NicHoison in the Daily Express. 


THE SPLENDID HORIZON 

A Novel of New Zealand Life. HELENE GREEN- 
WOOD. Author of ‘‘ Gloaming: The Wonder 
Horse,’’ etc. The author, who lives in New Zealand, 
has written a novel true to life in that Dominion. 


“One is loath to drop the book before the climax is reached.” 
—Belfast News Letter. 


THE MYSTERY OF CASTLE 
ROYAL 


W. A. H. BROOKER. Something new in the way of 
mysteries. 


“ Will puzzle the reader from start to finish . . . the climax will 
come as a surprise to all who read this cleverly conceived story.” 


—Exeter Gazette. 
TO-MORROW FAIR 


VIOLA LARKINS, Author of Windflower,”’ etc. 
“A novel worth adding to your permanent collection.” 
—Yorkshire Observer. 


6 FLEET LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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RDAY COMPETITIONS 


LITERARY—L 


Mr. H. A. L. Fisher has stated that “‘ the two foundations 
of England” were “‘ first a good climate and a central 
geographical position, and, second, a national character, active 
rather than contemplative, moderate in its passions, genial, 
fond of amusement, singularly free from envy and rancour and 
the sentiment of revenge, respectful of social differences, 
adventurous, sensitive to the code of public duty, and with that 
underlying seriousness without which no great achievement is 

sble.’’ As more than one of these assertions seem incorrect, 
and the whole has been branded as “‘ the stereotyped self- 
analysis of the Englishman,” we invite readers to give us their 
ideas of the ‘* foundations of England.” The essays submitted 
may be serious or humorous, indulgent or severe, but must 
not contain more than 250 words each. For the two best essays 
we offer a first prize of two guineas and a second prize 
of one guinea. 

All entries must be accompanied by a coupon, which will 
be found on page 378 of this issue. The closing date of 
this Competition will be Monday, October 5, and the results 
will be announced later in that month. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION XLIII 
JUDGE’S REPORT ON ‘“‘ SUN-DIALS ” 

As I anticipated, plenty of readers were forthcoming . with 
suggestions for mottoes to be inscribed upon a sun-dial in the 
garden of a country house. “‘ Tempus nunc est quod volumus,” 
says Sagit, adding, for the benefit of those who have no Latin, 
“Time is now what we Willett.”” Very good, but, perhaps, 
a trifle lacking in dignity. ‘‘ Always dial S-U-N,’’ which 
is Joyce’s contribution, has the same fault, and, considering 
the recent weather, might be thought too ironical. Aula’s 
couplet : 

Let clocks deceive! Time here is truthful still, 

And scorns to wait on Mr. Willett’s will, 
is certainly neat, but, again, upon the flippant side. With the 
sun-dial, | think, we should be a little serious, always provided 
that we are not merely trite. H. P. comforts me with a sug- 
gestion that ‘‘ Sunless hours are good for work,’’ and Innisfree 
sends a charming quatrain which I have disqualified regretfully 
on the ground that it is too long for a motto. Ottom’s “ Solis 
solius sollers’’ and Lamsilon’s ‘‘ Solem quis dicere falsum 
audeat? ’’ are both excellent, but I prefer these two lines from 
Baudelaire submitted by Felise : 

Les minutes, mortel folatre, sont des gangues, 

Qu’il ne faut pas lacher sans en extraire l’or, 
and these by Browning from the same competitor : 

Quick, for time presses, tell the whole mind out, 

And let us ask the answer to be saved. 
Though the French quotation is the more obviously apt, the 
other is the more allusive and intriguing. Anyhow, for both 
or either, Felise has the prize. 
_ Rather more difficulty seems to have been found in furnish- 
ing a satisfactory motto for the bath-room geyser. Felise and 
Kitt might turn their talents to account in the concoction of 
advertisements. ‘‘ I shall keep running till I’ve earned the 
price was culled from W. B. Yeats by the former, while the 
latter cheered me with: 

Renew thyself each day—know the delight 

Of making every morn a Friday Night. 

Celtico’s ‘‘ Never be lukewarm ” is at least concise and to 
the point, and Tartarin’s ‘‘ Ami, de jour en jour, en me 
réchauffant l’eau, tu me réchauffes le coeur,” bespeaks a true 
knight of the tub. 

“Don’t turn your gas-pilot into a sky-pilot ” hints that Innis- 
free has been less happy in her experiences than Donatus, who 
exclaims : “Non geyser sed gaza.’’ Having myself been 
involved in an explosion, I commend the cautionary note. The 
Prize in this section should go to Joyce for a pair of familiar 
aphorisms linked ingeniously: ‘‘ Cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness; but safety first.” 


ACROSTIC—494 
(Cuosinc Date: First post Thursday, September 24) 
DISHES WITH WHICH, WHEN PLACED UPON THE TABLE, 
© SATISFY HIS HUNGER TOM IS ABLE; 
A BgAsT HAS FURNISHED ONE, A BIRD’s THE OTHER, 
AND BOTH HAVE BEEN PREPARED BY ToMMy’s MOTHER. 


1. Of Sitton’s city you the core must take. 

2. With it a dainty salad we can make. 

3. From journalist detach a rocky height. 

4. 'Gainst me Don Quixote waged a hopeless fight. 
5. “Where merchants most do congregate ’’ is this. 
6. A realm where e’en the wretched may find bliss. 
7. “ Brown Bess —with her our soldiers won great glory. 
8. Clip at each end that unauthentic story. 

9. Grimly from Temple Bar looked down his head. 
10. Lutgr’s and Sepon’s many men have read. 
= The magic formula young Att knew. 


Man of no weight or standing, known to few. 


GREAT COMIC SCENES 


from English Literature 
= selected and edited by 


LANCELOT OLIPHANT 


From Shakespeare to J. B. Priestley —the 
greatest English writers have been aid under 
contribution for their most humorous scenes. 
The book is beautifully printed, and bound 
in dark green and gold, with a dainty 7/6 
coloured frontispiece by Dudley Tennant yet 


Companion Volume 
to be published October Ist 


GREAT LOVE SCENES 


from English Literature 
(Shakespeare to Galsworthy) 
selected and edited by 
LANCELOT OLIPHANT 
Obtainable from all Booksellers or direct from 
GREGG PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 
36-38 Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 


A.D. 1885 
EXAMINATIONS 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the next 
EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES resident in 
England and Wales will be held in London, Manchester, 
Cardiff and Leeds on the following dates : 

Preliminary Examination on November 2nd and 3rd, 1931 

Intermediate Examination on November 4th and 5th, 1931 

Final Examination on 3rd, 4th and 5th November, 1931 

Candidates desirous of presenting themselves must 
give notice to the undersigned on or before 
September 29th, 1931. 

By Order of the Council, 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, A. A, GARRETT, 
Victoria Embankment, Secretary 
London, W.C.2. 


E. G. HAND - MADE 


GRAMOPHONES 


are made in small numbers for 
critical music lovers. They cost no 
more than mass-products to which 
they are immeasurably superior 


(behind the Princes Theatre) 
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Solution of Acrostic No. 492 


G eraniu M! 1 So called because the seed-vessels resemble 
GA sc On? a crane’s bill. (Greek, geranos, a crane.) 
R acoo N 2 Gascons having been long noted for their 
D iatrib E tendency to boast and brag, their most out- 
Emergenc Y rageous vaunts only afford matter for 
N egres S laughter. 
Stirrup-cuP 3 The penguin cannot fly, but is a very expert 
P engu diver. 
I nkhor N 
D andelio N 
E agli E 
R ace R 


Acrostic No. 492.—The winner is “ Estela,”? Mrs. Vernon 
Cooper, 19, Beech House Road, East Croydon, Surrey, who 
has selected as her prize ‘‘ Thomas Heywood, Playwright and 
Miscellanist,”? by Arthur Melville Clark, published by Black- 
well, and reviewed by A. P. Nicholson in our columns on 
September 5 under the title ‘“‘ A Good Playwright.” Nineteen 
other competitors chose this book, fourteen named ‘‘ In the 
Light of the Law,” etc. 

Atso Correct: Ali, Barberry, E. Barrett, Bobs, Mrs. Rosa 
H. Boothroyd, Boskerris, Carlton, Bertram R. Carter, Clam, 
Farsdon, Gay, Junius, Martha, George W. Miller, Mrs. Milne, 
N. O. Sellam, Peter, Sisyphus, Tyro, Mrs. Violet G, Wilson. 

BarsBerry.—Enquiry shall be made at once. 

Our THIRTY-SIXTH QUARTERLY COMPETITION.—The winner is 
“* Bobs,"? Mr. W. A. Roberts, The Cottage, Udney Park Road, 
Teddington, who is requested to choose a Book, not exceeding 
Two Guineas in value, from any of those reviewed in our 
columns during the past three months. Bobs scored 153 out 
of a possible 157; A. E. and Madge, 152; Ali, 151; Boskerris, 
Carlton, Gay, N. O. Sellam, Sisyphus, 150; E. Barrett, Clam, 
Fossil, Tyro, 149. 


CROSS WORD—XXXVI 
HIDDEN CUOTATION ” 
By Moro 


The following numbers form a quotation from a _ Poet 
Laureate, viz: : 
8, 25d, 25a, 21d, 21a, 3, 
15, 42, 12, 14a, 35a, 
29, 38, 14d, 47. 


1 2 3 4 = 6 7 9 


% 29 


32 33 3s 


36 


CLUES 


1. This aquatic plant is supposed to be useful when a mad 
dog bites you. 

8. An old-fashioned conservative would make a rare record 
of me. 

11. Is this the result of champagne or a mole? 
See 


Across. 


2. 
15. ‘* Mirth, admit me of thy crew to live with her, and live 
with thee, in unreproved free ’’; 
16. The good genius of Socrates joined me to 20a. 
17. I become mischievous before 41. 
m5 would comb my hair till my ringlets would fall, low 


See 16. 
21. ‘* Why should proud summer boast, 
——— the birds have any cause to sing? ”’ 


I become something that deserves to be honoured: after the 

trapped letter of 3. 

For fear that was made to listen by Spenser. 

Places. 

Dan and Una marched off to the/this house where old 

Hobson lived. 

““ The fox, and the , and the humble-bee, 

Were still at odds, being but three.” 

See 22. 

Used for hoisting the top-sail. 

Dirty sluts are given to these ways. 

“ But while you teeze me together, to neither a 

Word will I say.” 

Mineral consisting chiefly of Silica, Alumina, Potash and 

Soda. 

37. I am going back to see and to know a house. 

39. Twenty ingenuous and young people hide this. 

41. See 17. 

a: * , below, the rose of snow, twined with her blush. 
ing foe we spread.’’ 

44. I have to 34 rev.: in the House of Commons. 

45. One who 14d after 44d. 

46. This is a this because it is not verse or even a germ. 

47. ‘‘ And in turn we make you ours, we say—you and youth 

too, eyes and mouth too, all the face composed of ——, 

we say.” 


&SS8 


Down. 

High-sounding language. 

With help from 14a I 

of Unreason. 

The poet says I am “ heavenly ”’ but “ linger.’ 

After 7 I am puckered when reversed. 

Any bitter infusion becomes me when it is overturned. 

A mercer would measure you out this in two words, but 

you can fall it in one. 

I and 4 are puckered when reversed. 

The banker’s face was black and his 

when he uttered words of utter this. 

10. ‘* Burleigh, thou art right—anything rather than seem the 
cheated, slighted————! to think on it is distraction! ” 

12. Virtues are sometimes made of these. 

13. The lady who wore this put it on back to front. 

14. Loves intensely, but perhaps I’m a bit old-fashioned. 

19. ‘‘ Me and one Blood Red Mouse.”’ 

20. You will be struck with wonder if you see me followed 
by the trapped letters of la in reverse order. 

21. ‘‘ We are puppets, Man in his pride, and 
her flower.”’ 

22. I am an American weight to attach to a Scot after 29. 

25 


stuck by poniard into the Abbot 


PS rr 


waistcoat white 


fair in 


“* Oh, our manhood’s prime vigour! no ———— feels 
waste, 
Not a muscle is stopped in its playing, nor sinew un- 
braced.”’ 

27. I add up to 300. 

28. Might be the result of a thunderstorm if there’s a barrel of 
ale in the house. 

31. You must look for these ridges of gravel in Ireland. 

33. ‘* The spirit of deep prophecy she hath, exceeding the — 
sibyls of old Rome.”’ 

34. It’s uphill work to speak in public on public occasions. 

35. A little element with analogies to selenium. 

37. See 40. 

38. I dream like this standing on my head. 

40. A little 37 well ended. 

43. Half a rock upside down, that becomes knavish with the 
trapped letters of 28a and 17. 

44. See 45. 

SOLUTION AND RESULT OF CROSS-WORD PUZZLE 


NO. XXXV 

SoLution.—Across—Acharnement, Sunlight, Una, Cr, Beeches, 
Kibes, Pause, To-day, Watch, Io, D.S.O, Or, Call, S.L.T.N, 
Ot, His, Ivied, Fall, He, Oak, Orchard, Neb, Athwart, Side, 
The, Wall. 

Down.—Ascititious, Cuckoos, Hn, Alabaster, Rings, Mt, 
Euh, Tasesl, Hepar, Nesh, Ridd, Beyond, Caltch, Uc, Wo, 
Ail, Liked, Of, Tache, Shred, Vani, Lh, Oat, Rth, Rr, Be, TI. 


NOTES 

Across.—2, Matthew Arnold, ‘Forsaken Merman’; 12, Kipling, 
‘Puck of Pook’s Hill’; 14, Crio-sphinx; 18, Anagram of 
‘ bikes ’’; 21, Matthew Arnold, ‘ Sohrab and Rustum ’; 22, L. 
Carroll, ‘Silvie and Bruno’; 24, Anagram of ‘‘sod’’; 28, Sultan; 
30, Tone; 35, Tennyson, ‘ Locksley Hall’; 39, Herr; 40, Mil 
ton, ‘Il Penseroso’; 41, E. Farjeon, ‘ Martin Pippin in the 
Apple Orchard’; 45, Nebby ; 50, Fother ; 51, Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, V. 1. 

Down.—1, J. Conrad, ‘Romance’ Ch, 5: 2, Sir S. Ferguson, 
‘ The Fair Hills of Ireland ’; 3, Harn; 7, Mort, three meanings; 
15, ‘ Lorna Doone’ Ch. 1; 17, King John, I. 1; 20, Cult; 
22, Worth ; 27, Sail 31, Two meanings; 36, Vain, and Vanity; 
41, Loath and Loathe. 

The winner is Miss Delia James, 33, Church Street, Ken- 
sington, W.8, who has chosen for her prize ‘ Harper’s Abbeys 
of Old Romance’ (Baker’s Great Book Shop, 6s.). 
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NATIONAL UNION TEACHERS 


EDUCATION AUTHORITIES APPEAL TO THE 
PRIME MINISTER TO TEMPER THIS TERRIBLE CUT 


Representatives of 260 Local Education Authorities say 
THEY ACCEPT NO RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE 15 per cent. CUT 
REDUCTION IS UNDULY SEVERE 
THE CUT SHOULD BE OF THE SHORTEST POSSIBLE DURATION 


Letter from the Executive Committee of the Association 
of Education Committees to the Prime Minister :— 


S eptember 15, 1931. 


Sir, 

The Executive Committee of the Association of Education Committees representing 260 of the 
318 Local Education Committees of England and Wales, have had under consideration the decision of the 
Government (as notified in Circular 1413 issued by the Board of Education) that grants on the — 
of teachers will be calculated on the assumption of a deduction of 15 per cent. from the 
total of the teachers’ salaries bill, and, while agreeing that it is appropriate that a reduction of the Sais 
of teachers should be effected, “desire to place on record that they cannot accept any responsibility for 
the amount of the reduction (15 per cent.) which Local Authorities will be required to impose upon the 
teachers, an amount which in the opinion of the Executive Committee is unduly severe. 


The Executive Committee is of the opinion that the pension rights of teachers should be 
preserved undiminished in a manner like to that in which it is contemplated the pension rights of the 
police shall be so preserved, and the existing contracts of service of teachers{should be regarded as being 
held in suspense only for the purpose of effecting the reductions of salaries to be enforced by Government 
—all other rights of teachers being maintained in existence. 


The Executive Committee expresses the conviction that the “cut” should be of the shortest 
possible duration and that decisions thereon should be reviewed not later than March 31, 1933. 


Further, that the machinery of the Burnham Committee should be used as quickly as possible 
to formulate scales of salaries which would meet the necessities of the situation after the severity of 
the present crisis has passed away. 


The Executive Committee also expresses the conviction that measures of economy involving 
the reduction of grants to Local Education Authorities and as a consequence increasing the rate of 
burdens of the Authorities should be of a temporary character and that the general efficiency and 
development of the system should not be permanently impaired. 


We have the honour to be 


Your obedient Servants, 
J. H. S. AITKEN, 
The Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay MacDonald, President. 
Prime Minister, PERCIVAL SHARP, 
at 10, Downing Street, Westminster. Honorary Secretary. 


Thus the Teachers’ Employers appeal to the Government for 


Fair Play for Teachers 
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ITY 
Lombard Street, Wednesday 


‘ TAKEN as a whole, Mr. Snowden’s Budget has been 
well received in the City. On all sides it is regarded 
as an honest attempt to place the finances of the 
country on a sound basis, and in so doing to convince 
the foreigner that we, as a nation, are willing and 
ready to meet our obligations whatever the cost may 
be. It is, however, fully recognized that a balanced 
Budget is but a step forward in the ultimate solution of 
the many difficult problems that confront us. So far 
the effect upon the sterling exchange has not been 
marked and it is obvious that we shall not get very 
far in stabilizing the £ until we discover some means 
of balancing our necessarily large imports of food 
and raw materials by an equal volume of exports of 
goods and services. This is of paramount importance. 
It is this adverse trade balance that acts as a strain 
on the sterling exchange and until it is remedied, the 
strain must continue. Arguments are being put 
forward in many directions in favour of a tariff on 
imported goods ; but it is essential to bear in mind that 
while some restriction should be put on the importa- 
tion of unnecessary luxuries at the present time, the 
great thing that is needed is an increase in our export 
trade. To this end, a primary consideration is costs 
of production. These must be reduced to make them 
approximate more closely to the low quotations ruling 
for the foodstuffs and raw materials which come to us 
from abroad. This can only be brought about by 
increased productive activities. | Renewed confidence 
has been shown on the Stock Exchange and, although 
business remains quiet, the tone is more cheerful. 
Gilt-edged stocks have advanced and industrial shares 
have firmed up on talk of a general tariff. 


WAR LOAN CONVERSION 


Mr. Snowden’s suggestions regarding the conver- 
sion of the 5 per cent. War Loan on the first favour- 
able opportunity have met with universal approval. 
His intimation that in any new offer made to holders 
the privileges at present existing, of the tax not being 
deducted at source, would probably be continued, is 
of special significance, having regard to the increase 
in the tax to 5s. in the pound; while the suggestion 
that holders may be allowed to continue their 
present holding subject, of course, to a changed rate 
of interest and an alteration of the date of redemption 
should prove a convenient method of conversion and 
would attract many who might otherwise fight shy 
of, to them, a complicated conversion scheme. 


COHEN, WEENEN 


To what extent tobacco companies will be affected 
by the increased tobacco duty remains to be seen; but 
lower profits would seem to be inevitable as a result 
both of this additional impost as well as of the reduced 
spending power of the community. All the leading 
tobacco companies are, however, strongly entrenched 
and although earnings may be curtailed this year, it 
does not follow that dividends will be proportionately 
reduced. It is satisfactory to note, for instance, that 
a firm like Cohen, Weenen and Company, whose 
preliminary figures for the year to June last are just 
available, succeeded in earning profits very little below 
those of the preceding year, and that the Ordinary 
dividend of 36 per cent. paid for 1929-30 is to be 


repeated. As a fact, something like 55 per cent. was 
earned on the Ordinary last year, after providing the 
extra 2 per cent. payable on £600,000 of 7 per cent, 
Participating Preference shares. Public interest in the 
company is confined to these Preference shares as vir. 
tually all the Ordinary capital is held by Godfrey 
Phillips, Ltd. The fixed Preference dividend is covered 
about two and a half times, and although the market 
is not a very free one, the shares seem to be worth 
picking up if they can be obtained at anything like 
their present quoted price of around 20s. gd. 


BUENOS AIRES AND PACIFIC 


A yield of as much as £7 10s. per cent. is obtainable 
on the 44 per cent. Consolidated Debenture stock of 
the Buenos Aires and Pacific Railway Company at the 
present market price of about 60. This is better than 
the return shown by the three debenture issues of the 
leading Argentine railway companies mentioned here 
last week, and is due to the fact that the company at 
the moment is not earning a dividend on its Ordinary 
capital. It has, however, so far paid the dividends on 
its various Preference issues and on the results shown 
for the year to June 1930 (the latest available) the 
interest on the 44 per cent, Debenture stock, to which 
attention is called, was covered three and a half times 
over. With so high a yield there is naturally an 
element of speculation attached to the stock, but the 
risk is relatively small, and for those who are prepared 
to take it and lock their money away for better times, 
a purchase now should ultimately prove remunerative. 


ASSOCIATED ELECTRICS 


Investors seeking a promising Industrial share to 
lock away for capital appreciation should not overlook 
the £1 Ordinary share of Associated Electrical Indus- 
tries Limited, reference to which has been made in 
these notes in the past. The price of these Shares is 
considerably below that ruling at one time last year, 
and they should prove a particularly attractive purchase 
at their present reduced level, in view of the excellent 
position and prospects of the company. Despite the 
trade depression, last year’s profits increased to 
4265,318, compared with £261,812 for 1929, and, 
while 7 per cent. was earned on the 3} millions of 
Ordinary capital, the distribution was retained at 6 per 
cent. for the fourth consecutive year. 


THOMAS TILLING 


General satisfaction is felt at the maintenance of the 
Io per cent. interim dividend on the £1 Ordinary shares 
of Thomas Tilling, Limited. This is the more reassur- 
ing, because in March last the shareholders received 
a capital bonus of 50 per cent. The dividend now 
announced is on the increased capital, and is therefore 
equivalent to 15 per cent. on the former amount. For 
the year 1930, record profits were earned by the com- 
pany and a dividend of 48.6 per cent. was shown on 
the then existing capital. The actual distribution was 
25 per cent., including a 5 per cent. cash bonus, while 
4100,000 was placed to the general reserve and 
£95,295 carried forward. The company owns a con- 
trolling interest in the National Omnibus & Trans- 
port Company, in the United Counties Omnibus & 
Road Transport Company and, jointly with the British 
Electric Traction Company, in Tilling & British Auto- 
mobile Traction Limited. It has also a working agree- 
ment with the London General Omnibus Company. 

Taurus 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. totat runds £40,328,000. Total Iacome £10,187,400 


LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Street 
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All Classes of Insurance 
Transacted 


* 


CAR AND 
GENERAL 


Insurance Corporation 
Limited 


* 


83 Pall Mall, 
S.W.| 


London, 


WHENEVER and 
WHEREVER 


You Travel 


INSURE YOUR 


LUGGAGE 


and so secure. that 


PEACE OF MIND 
without which no holiday is enjoyable. 


A T.LA. Policy covers baggage in all parts 
of the world and by all means of transit. 


It covers all risks, including Jewellery, Furs,etc. 
and claims are payable in all parts of the world. 


Apply for Prospectus, 


The 
TRAVELLERS’ INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
26, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4., 
or Travel Agents Everywhere. 


“ANYONE 


who has wife or child or others dependent on him 
should make his life assurance premium the first charge 
or 

So states a prominent financial writer. 

And while it costs something to insure your house, your 
furniture, your car, to assure your life 

COSTS NOTHING 
if the policy chosen be a with profit endowment assurance 
in the STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
for such a policy gives results which purely from an 
investment point of view are 
in effect life cover is provided over the period. 
EXAMPLE 

A policy for £1,000 with profits payable at age 60 or 

crs death effected by a young man aged 25 next 


Sum Resesed and Bonuses (assumed at 


Present rate) payable at age 60 £2,070 0 0 
Net cost allowing for income ee 

rebate at present rate* (35 annu 

premiums of £25 5s. 2d. each) 084 0 10 


Profit £1,185 19 2 
in addition to the advantage of life assurance protection 
during the 35 years 

* Income tax rebate has been assumed at 2s. 3d. in the 
£ but in the case of the smaller taxable incomes the 
rebate is at 2s. in the £ only. 


on your part). 


e STANDARD LIF 


SURANCE COM 


° EORCE 
EDINBURGH 


Rugby Enthusiasts! 


per for which you have waited— 


7 weekly newspaper devoted ex- 
clusively to mi great game of Rugby Football. 
Every player and every follower of the game will 


find it a gripping commentary, dealing in a new 
way with 
“RUGGER” NEWS, PERSONALITIES 


AND 


FROM YOUR NEWSAGENT TO-DAY. 


RUGGER 


One Year, Post Free Name ... 
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Charities 


Shipping 


AST END MISSION (founded 1885). Fortnight’s holiday 

for 600 slum children. Day’s outing for 15,000 slum 

children. Old people and tired mothers not forgotten. Six 
doctors employed. 2,500 patients weekly. Great Religious, 
Social and Philanthropic Institution. Full particulars sent. 
Visitors invited. Rev. F. W. Chudleigh, Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, E.1. 


Typewriting 


YPEWRITING. 9d. 1000 words (over 3C30); carbons, 

2d. 1000 words. Verse, 2d. 72 words. Duplicating. King’s 

Typewriting Offices (S), 17 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1. 
Gerrard 8883. 


& O. & BRITISH INDIA 

t and Regular 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, etc. MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT 
SUDAN, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON ‘STRAITS, 
TIUS, ST AND SOUTH AFRICA, 

ALIA, NEW ZEALAND, etc., etc., etc. 
P. & O. oa B.1. Tickets intercha ble, also Tickets of 
P. & O., Orient and New Zeala Shipping Companies 


Addresses for all & O. 14 Coc 

Street, London, S.W. SB P. & O. 130 Leadenhall 
Street, ECs: FREIG T O. or B. 1.) APPLY, 193 
HALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3; 


~ 
iat MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 


DAWES & Co., 192 Leadenhall’ Street, 


XPERT TYPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING. MSS. 

copied from 10d. per 1,000 words. Testimonials a speciality. 

Estimates given. Recommended. (Miss Stratrorp, 44, 
Liberia Road, Highbury, London. 


Literary 


OURNALISM and SHORT-STORY WRITING TAUGHT 

BY POST. Equip yourself for earniag money as a spare-time 

writer. Interesting book offered FREE, which tells how you 
may become a successful spare-time writer. Write to-day, 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF JOURNALISM, Dept. J4/8, 
ST. ALBANS. 


NOVELS 
TORIES and general MSS. read and placed by experienced 
Editor and Publisher’s Reader. Grateful Testimonials. 
Tue Lonpon Literary Acency, Regent House, Regent 
Street, W.1. 


Miscellaneous 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 
, Decorations, Alterations and all i Phone 2523 
*Wimbledon. Manufacturer of “‘ ODO” paint and marble 


ACADEMY CINEMA———— 


Oxford Street (Opposite Warings), Gerrard 2981 
Sunday, September 20th, for one week 
Fritz Lang’s Famous U.F.A. Masterpiece 
‘* METROPOLIS.” 
This week, The U.F.A. Classic ‘‘ MANON LESCAUT,” 
and Asquith’s ‘‘ SHOOTING STARS ” 


QUEEN’S THEATRE (Gerrard 9437) 
Evenings 8.15. Matinees' Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 
by RUDOLF BESIER 
ANNIVERSARY AND SOUVENIR 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 23rd. 


1931 Luxury— Economy 


AT THE NEW 


EccLESTON HOTEL 


VICTORIA, S.W.1 
Room with Hot and Cold Water. 'Phave and th from 8/- 
Room with Private Bath from 10/6. Beautiful Balltocns available 
Proprietor - - Sir JAMES ERSKINE, J.P. 


cleaner. Samples free. 
Schools 


GUNNERSBURY PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
BURNABY GARDENS, CHISWICK, W.4. 
Telephone: Chiswick 1548. 

DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL. 

Boys between the ages of 5} and 14} years prepared for Scholar- 
ships and Entrance to the Public Schools. Recent successes 
include Scholarships and.Exhibitions at-Winchester, St. Paul’ 
Merchant Taylor’s, Bradfield, Abingdon, ‘‘ Proxime Accessit,’’ 
Harrow, King’s School, Worcester (4), three P. and O. Scholar- 
ships, H.M.S. ‘‘ Worcester,” Entrance R.N.C., Dartmouth, &c. 
Excellent Athletic Record. 

Prospectus and full particulars on application to the 
Head Master. 


BROOMFIELD HOUSE SCHOOL 
BROOMFIELD ROAD, KEW. Telephone: Richmond 3884. 
This School will run in conjunction with Gunnersbury School 
as a Preparatory School for Girls and Preparatory School for 
Boys. Girls are prepared for Scholarships and Entrance to 
Public and Secondary Schools, and Boys are educated on the 
most modern lines to enable them to take a good place at 
their Preparatory Schools. Careful Coaching in Hockey, 
Cricket, Tennis, Swimming, Net Ball, Gymnastics, and Physical 

Drill. 


Prospectus and full particulars on application to the Head 
Mistresses, Miss J. M. Cross, B.A. (Hons. ),, and Miss J. M. 
WILD (L.L.A.) (Hons.). (Ox. Diploma in Teaching.) 
THE OLD VICARAGE SCHOOL 
GROVE PARK, CHISWICK, 

Has been transferred to the premises o' 
ELLERKER COLLEGE, RICHMOND HILL. 
SENIOR DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Preparation for London Matriculation, Responsions, &c. 

Special Domestic Science Course (open to outside pupils). 
For full particulars apply to the Head Mistress, Miss J. M. 
CROSS, B.A., Hon. Lond. Telephone : Richmond 1949. 


BOOKS.—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. Please 
state wants and ask for Catalogue. Below are a few 
very special bargains new as published and post free 
for cash. 

Hannen Swaffer’s Who’s Who, with a foreword by Edgar 
Wallace. 15s. for 9s. 

Famous Curses by Elliott. 18s. for 9s. 6d. 

Faust, with Coloured Plates, by Willy Pogany. 21s. for 7s. 6d. 

Flaubert’s Salambo. Illustrated and Decorated by Mahlon Blaine. 
Enclosed in a case. 21s. for 9s, 6d. 

The Coaching Era by Violet Wilson, with 15 illustrations from 
Old Pictures and Prints. 12s. 6d. for 7s. 

A Dickens Dictionary by A. J. Philip and W. Laurence Gadd. 


1928. 21s. for 9s. 6d. 
D. H. Lawrence. Mornings in Mexico. 1927. 7s. 6d. for 4s. 
1925. 9s. for 4s. 


D. H. Lawrence. The Lost Girl. 


BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Grevitte 
14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET. BIRMINGHAM. 


LITERARY COMPETITION 
COUPON No. 51 


VALID FOR ALL COMPETITIONS 
TO BE ATTACHED TO EACH ENTRY 
‘Saturday Review,’ September 19th 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics : 19.9.1931 


Tailoring 

ALTER CURRALL, world’s leading TURN-CLOTHES 

(Tailor) Specialist. Why buy new clothes when your gar- 

ments are only soiled and shiny on the one side? They 
will stand years of hard wear again, if you send them to me 
to be TUNED and re-made “ Just like New.” I guarantee 
the fit and style will in no way be affected, and will button 
the correct side. Let me, therefore, fit you out with a new 
wardrobe. New silk facings to dress and dinner . suits, new 
velvet collars. Repairs, alterations. Invisible weaving. Frock- 
coat converted into morning coat from 30s.—6, Broadway, 
Ludgate Hill. Central 1816. Est. here 1907. 


Marrot 
Faber & Faber 


per Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon—Wg 
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ELECTROTYPING AND 
STEREOTYPING COLOUR PRINTING 


HERBERT REIACH LTD. 


43 BELVEDERE ROAD : LONDON : S.E.1 


SPEED — ACCURACY — SATISFACTION 
Supremacy .....- 
of the Air has now been established by continued perseverance. 
By a corresponding effort only can supremacy be achieved in 
the Printing World. The various processes which combine 
for success must work harmoniously as one machine. 
TYPESETTING PROCESS ENGRAVING 


TELEPHONE WATERLOO 1313 (4 lines) 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


ESTABLISHED 1855 
* 


_ To the Publisher 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW (1931) Ltd. 


9 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 Date 


Please send me a copy of “The Saturday Review” each week for 
I enclose remittance value herewith. 


NAME (in CAPITALS) 


ADDRESS (in CAPITALS) 


SIX MONTHS’ 


13 /= ALL CWEQUES AND MONEY ORDERS TO BE MADE PAYABLE TO 7/6 
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BP’ 
RHYMES 


OF THE 


Hey diddle diddle ! 


Dont tinker & fiddle 


You'll get M.P.G. 
and the utmost H.P 


{ 


To get the last ounce 
from your ‘bus; 


By running 


The blue ‘BP’ plus definitely ensures :- 
Instant starting + amazing acceleration + 
more M.P.G + fullest power + wonderful 
hill-climbing + freedom from _pinking 


ANGLO -PERSIAN OIL CO. LTD. 


BRITISH PETROLEUM CO. LTD. BRITANNIC HOUSE, MOORGATE, E.C2 
DISTRIBUTING ORGANIZATION 


on 


blue ‘BP’ plus ! 


Published by the Proprietors, Taz Sarurpay Review Newspapsrs, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone : Tem; 
Parish of St. Paul, in the County of London, and Printed by Hersert Reach, Lrpv., 43 Belvedere Road, S.E.1; 
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